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AN INTERLUDE. 


BETWEEN the hills, alone upon the heath, 

Our farmhouse stands; for miles and miles 
around 

Is naught but silence; and the mystic hills 

Bend over us, where gazing from beneath 

Our house looks up; never a harsher sound 

Than the far ocean’s moan the silence fills. 

The rooks caw in the treetops in the spring, 

And round the place few birds are heard to 
sing. 


Once on a time the silence of the place 

Was broken for a while. He came that way 
In search for health, and quiet, peace, and rest. 
He read or painted, once he drew my face, 
See where it hangs! ’twas how I looked the 


ay 
When his love-whispers echoed through my 
breast. 
Not much like me? No, not like I am now, 
But it was I, e’er sorrow lined my brow. 


We wandered up and down the stretching 


plain, 
And climbed the hills, and gazed up to the 
stars ; 
Then questioned their existence and our own, 
Talked o’er and o’er the mysteries of pain 
And tried to peer through Heaven’s heavy 
bars. 
Vet, e’er the seeds sprang up that he had sown 
Beneath my window, he had gone, and I 
Wondered, alone, if it were hard to die. 


Yet he had only whispered me of love, 
And so the siience faded when his voice 
Broke on mine ear in those first days of life. 
But now it fills the place ; and from above 
The hills look down, and silence doth rejoice 
To hide me from my self’s most weary strife. 
Ah! well I know, that silence will not break 
Till I lie down and sleep —no more to wake. 
All The Year Round. 


TO A FRIEND RECENTLY LOST. 
T. T. 


WHEN I remember, friend, whom lost I call 
Because a man beloved is taken hence, 

The tender humor and the fire of sense 

In your good eyes ; how full of heart for all, 
And chiefly for the weaker by the wall, 

You bore that light of sane benevolence : 
Then see I round you Death his shadows dense 
Divide, and at your feet his emblems fall. 

For surely are you one with the white host, 
Spirits, whose memory is our vital air, 
Through the great love of earth they had: lo, 


these, 

Like beams that throw the path on tossing 
seas, 

Can bid us feel we keep them in the ghost, 


Partakers of a strife they joyed to share. 
Cornhill Magazine. EORGE MEREDITH. 





AN INTERLUDE, ETC. 


THE MARBLE FAUN OF PRAXITELES. 
(ROME.) 


TuHou link between the gods that move apart 
From all the ways of men, and youth that 
reels 
With the wild fulness of its life, that feels 
Each throb and quiver of the bounding heart. 
There is no care or shadow on that brow, 
Nor long slow-breathing year with dull sure 
tooth; 
Thou still remainest to us even as now 
The perfect type of ever-joyous youth, 
Are we the fools of that which still deceives 
Idolators of open-lidded dreams ? 
I know not. But we gaze until we hear 
Pipings on reeds, and shady sounds of 
streams, 
Laughter as if of gods asleep, and clear 
Soft sympathetic symphonies of leaves. 
_ ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
Fraser’s Magazine. : 


THE LATTICE AT SUNRISE. 


As on my bed at dawn I mused and prayed, 

I saw my lattice prankt upon the wall, 

The flaunting leaves and flitting birds withal — 

A sunny phantom interlaced with shade ; 

“Thanks be to heaven!” in happy mood I 
said, 

“ What sweeter aid my matins could befall 

Than this fair glory from the east hath made? 

What holy sleights hath God, the Lord of all, 

To bid us feel and see! we are not free 

To say we see not, for the glory comes 

Nightly and daily, like the flowing sea ; 

His lustre pierceth through the midnight 
glooms ; 

And at prime hour, behold! he follows me 

With golden shadows to my secret rooms!” 

Cuas. TENNYSON TURNER. 


Ir flows through old hushed Egypt and its 
sands, 

Like some grave mighty thought threading a 
dream, 

And times and things, as in that vision, seem 

Keeping along it their eternal stands, — 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 

That roamed through the young world, the 
glory extreme 

Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s 
great hands. 

Then comes a mightier silence, stern and 
strong, 

As of a world left empty of its throng, 

And the void weighs on us ; and then we wake, 

And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 

*Twixt villages, and think how we shall take 

Our own calm journey on for human sake. 

LEIGH Hunt. 





RECENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
RECENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN.* 


AmonG the most delightful of Japanese 
legends is the ancient myth of the wrath 
and appeasement of the sun-goddess, 
Amaterasu, in which we have, doubtless, 
the earliest Shinté essay toward some 
explanation of that still wonder-striking 
phenomenon —in the eyes of primitive 
peoples no less awful than marvellous — 
an eclipse of the sun. Incensed at the 
rudeness of her younger brother, Susanoé, 
the god of the sea, who threw the reeking 
hide (or carcass) of a piebald horse flayed 
backwards over her as she sat at her 
loom, the from-heaven-shining-great-god- 
dess hid herself within a cave, the mouth 
of which she closed by a huge rock, and 
left the universe in darkness and dis- 
tress. To tempt her forth, the eight mil- 
lions of gods, after a great council held 
in the bed of the Stream of Heaven 
(Milky Way), hit upon the following de- 
vice. One of their number, the goddess 


Udzumé, was set a-piping sweetly by the 
mouth of the cave, while hard by its 
rock-door the god Tajikara (Strong i’ th’ 


Arms) was placed inambush. The strains 
of the pipe, mingled with the Homeric 
laughter of the gods, who had assembled 
without to await the result of their strata- 
gem, pleased the sun-goddess mightily, 
and thus and otherwise tempted she 
pushed the rock-door ajar and ventured 
to peep out. Strongi’ th’ Arms alertly 
availed himself of the opportunity, and, 
drawing her out into the open, prevented 
her return by passing behind her the slight 
but effectual barrier of a rice-straw rope. 
We are not told that the goddess in any 
way resented this somewhat irreverent 
compulsion of her will, or that she was 
afterwards otherwise than well pleased to 


* 1. Japan: its History, Traditions, and Relig- 
tons, with the Narrative of a Visit to Japan in 1879. 
By Sir E. J. Reed, M.P. With Map and Illustra- 
tions. London, 1880. 2 vols. 

2. Unbeaten Tracks in Fapan. An Account of 
Travels on horseback, chiefly in the Northern Dis- 
tricts of Fapan, including Visits to the Aborigines 
of Yezo and the Shrines of Nikkd and Isé. By Isa- 
bella Bird. With Illustrations. London, 1880. 2 
vols, 

3. The Satsuma Rebellion. An Episode of Mod- 
ern Yapanese History. By Augustus H. Mounsey, 
F.R.G.S. Maps. London, 1879. 
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resume her place among the sustainers of 
the universe. 

In the leading features of this antique 
legend we may, without overtasking the 
imagination, see foreshadowed the recent 
history of Japan. Irritated and alarmed 
at the tendencies, real or fancied, of her 
intercourse during the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries with the Mamdan or 
southern savages, as Europeans were 
then termed, from the fact that their ships 
approached Japan from the south, she 
withdrew in high dudgeon, more than two 
hundred years ago, into an almost com- 
plete isolation from the rest of the world. 
The emissaries of the West, from time to 
time, endeavored, but in vain, to induce 
her to abandon her seclusion; but it was 
not until past the middle of the present cen- 
tury that, half angrily, half inquisitively, 
she partially yielded to the blandishments 
of an American commodore. The Strong 
i’ th’ Arms of Western civilization was 
on the watch; and inexorably, if not ruth- 
lessly, drawn from her isolation, Japan 
found her retreat cut off by a paper bar- 
rier of cross-character treaties. Thus 
suddenly and only half willingly con- 
fronted with the light, she blinked, strug- 
gled, hesitated ; but her natural instincts 
soon resumed their sway, and her rulers 
are now, apparently, not merely content 
but eager to run the race with the swift- 
est in the path of modern progress. 

The revolution, or restoration as the 
Japanese prefer to term it, of 1868 is an 
unique event in the history of the East, 
fraught with consequences of incalcula- 
ble importance to the dense populations 
whom it has so long been the fashion to 
regard as obstinately unprogressive. It 
is not therefore to be wondered at that 
the nations of the West have during 
recent years displayed an extraordinary 
interest in the fortunes of their rejuve- 
nescent and energeticsister. Her history, 
language, and antiquities, her arts, relig- 
ions, philosophy, literature, and science, 
have been attentively, even enthusias- 
tically, studied, and ample materials now 
exist in an accessible form, enabling 
us fairly to understand the past, judge the 
present, and, to some extent, forecast the 
future of the great island empire that 
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divides the broad Pacific from the stormy 
waters of the China Sea. The three 
works of which the titles head this article, 
if read together as they should be, will be 
found to present a far more just and accu- 
rate view both of old and of new Japan 
than can be gathered from the previous 
literature of the subject. Even the classi- 
cal history of Kaempfer must yield the 
paim to the exhaustive and Jearned work 
of Sir E. Reed; whilst Miss Bird has 
given us the fullest as well as, let us say 
it at once, the most impartial account we 
have yet met with of the actual condition 
of the Japanese people, and Mr. Moun- 
sey’s brilliant monograph resumes the 
causes and fortunes of the great rebellion 
in Satsuma that terminated in the happy 
completion of the unity of the empire. 

A distinguished politician, an experi- 
enced man of business, a scientist of 
repute, and a literary craftsman of no 
mean order, Sir E. Reed has shown no 
less industry and acumen in the selection 
of his materials than skill in their arrange- 
ment and presentation. But his conclu- 
sions do not always commend themselves 
to our judgment. On this point we shall 
have more to say presently ; for the mo- 
ment, we are concerned rather with the 
facts our author has gathered together 
than with the inferences he has deduced 
from them. 

After describing the land and its cli- 
mate, somewhat exaggerating, in our opin- 
ion, the merits of the latter — about which 
Miss Bird very truly remarks, “ The trav- 
eller’s opinion of the climate depends 
very much upon whether he goes to Japan 
from the east or west: if from Singapore 
or China, he pronounces it bracing, 
healthful, delicious; if from California, 
damp, misty, and enervating” — Sir E. 
Reed approaches the vexed and difficult 
question of the origin of its inhabitants, 
laying considerable stress upon a new 
theory of Japanese descent broached by 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, who sees in them a 
Turano-African race, which we find very 
difficult of acceptance. Nor is it by any 
means certain that more than an incon- 
siderable proportion of Aino blood runs 
in the veins of the Japanese peasant. 
Mr. Griffis’s assertion, quoted by our au- 
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thor, that “in scores of striking instances 
the very peculiar ideas, customs, and su- 
perstitions of the Japanese and Ainos 
are the same or but slightly modified,” is 
the very reverse of the truth, as Miss 
Bird’s account of the Yezo aborigines 
amply proves. The Ainos are, indeed, 
as unlike the Japanese, physically and 
morally, in habits, religion, and in lan- 
guage — so far as a linguistic comparison 
of the two peoples is at present possible 
—as any races of man well can be, and 
have adopted few of their conquerors’ 
usages other than the love of fuddling 
themselves with saké, and the worship of 
a single deified hero, Yoshitsuné, the 
famous brother of the first Japanese Shé- 
gun. The problem is one that still awaits 
a solution, which we venture to think 
will not be arrived at until the anthropol- 
ogy of the Polynesian and Malayo-Poly- 
nesian races shall have been satisfactorily 
worked out. 

Sir E. Reed found “in the villages and 
towns generally large men to be the rule, 
and smnall men the exception.” Miss 
Bird’s experience is of an opposite kind. 
She describes the men as “small, ugly, 
kindly-looking, shrivelled,- bandy-legged, 
round-shouldered, concave-chested, poor- 
looking beings,” and the description, 
though unflattering, is certainly true. 
The expression of the Japanese counte- 
nance, however, is generally very pleas- 
ing, and the features light up wonderfully 
with a smile. The women “are as a rule 
small and very small,” and, adds our 
traveller, quoting Mr. Anderson, late of 
Tékiyé, “when young they are usually 
attractive, notwithstanding the unclassi- 
cal outline of their features; the neck 
especially is nearly always beautifully 
modelled.” Miss Bird, on the other 
hand, states that the girls, though 
appearing modest, gentle, and pleasing-look- 
ing, [show] nothing like even passable good 
looks. . . . The noses are flat, the lips thick, 
and the eyes of the sloping Mongolian type ; 
and the common custom of shaving off the eye- 
brows and blackening the teeth (though less 
common in Tékiyé than formerly), together 
with an obvious lack of soul, gives nearly all 
faces an inane, vacant expression. 


This judgment we think a harsh one, but 











it must be admitted that the women do 
their very best to make themselves hide- 
ous by excessive paint and powder, and 
by swathing themselves in an awkward, 
bundled-up costume. Their youth, too, 
rapidly fades away, they nurse their chil- 
dren into the fifth year, and, as Mr. An- 
derson has acutely observed, “ Three 
years of marriage carry the girl of the 
middle and lower classes over fifteen 
years of her youth.” * But the delightful 
ease and grace of their manners, their 
pretty gestures, and, above all, their mu- 
sical voice and silvery laugh, constitute 
undeniable attractions, of which it were 
as unfair as ungallant not to record their 
possession. 

Some hundred and fifty pages of Sir 
E. Reed’s first volume are taken up with 
an elaborate summary of Japanese his- 
tory, which our space compels us to notice 
very briefly. The annals of Japan are 
not inviting reading. Their dull monot- 
ony of partisan warfare and intrigue is 
unrelieved even by an episodical struggle 
for any great, good, or generous object, 
while the people remain throughout in a 
condition of servitude or effacement. 
Their historical value, too, is doubtful; 
especially is this the case with compila- 
tions of a date anterior to the thirteenth 
century, which are, indeed, in great part, 
mere collections of myths, legends, and 
traditions. The Japanese, however, have 
long accepted, and still to a considerable 
extent accept, these chronicles as verita- 
ble history, and on this account, as well 
as for other obvious reasons, they demand 
and even repay an attentive study. Sir 
E. Reed has been careful to make his 
epitome as interesting as the subject ren- 
ders possible ; the labor, perhaps, was the 
less irksome in that he seems to share 
the faith of the Japanese in the trust- 
worthiness of even their earlier annals. 
The art of writing was introduced into 
Japan during the sixth century of our 
era, and the Kojiki (Notices of Ancient 
Things) and the Vihongi (Chronicles of 
Japan) the earliest of extant writings, 
were compiled at the beginning of the 
eighth century. Yet the Japanese go 


* Dobell’s Annual Reports on Diseases of the Chest, 
1878, 
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back to the year 660 B.c. for the origin of 
their monarchy, and gravely tell us the 
very day —the 7th of April—on which 
the first of the mikados ascended the 
throne of the Reedy Land. The one 
certain fact to be extracted from these 
primitive records is that at some period, 
anterior probably by a few centuries only 
to the date of the compilation of the 
Kojiki, colonizing bands, coming from or 
through Korea, settled in Japan, princi- 
pally on the shores of the fertile plain 
on which the modern and ancient capi- 
tals, Kiyéto and Nara, now stand. The 
earlier immigrations seem to have taken 
place before Chinese letters and civiliza- 
tion had penetrated into Korea, after the 
introduction of which, fresh bands, less 
numerous probably than those which had 
preceded them, brought a knowledge of 
the arts, literature, and polity of China 
to their kinsmen in Japan. The earliest 
polity and the earliest literature of the 
latter country were wholly Chinese in 
form, and almost wholly Chinese in spirit. 
The elaborate legal code known as the 
Taihé Riyé,* said to have been promul- 
gated in the districts within the immediate 
rule of the mikado in the eighth century, 
is Chinese in style, terminology, and sub- 
stance. Up to the commencement of the 
current decade, the civilization of the 
Japanese was almost entirely Chinese in 
character; and even at the present day 
the acceptance of Western civilization is 
principally confined to a comparatively 
small section of the ruling class, the mem- 
bers of which are with few exceptions 
ci-devant Samurai. The Samurai are 
probably the descendants, with more or 
less admixture of aboriginal blood, of the 
primitive Chinese or Korean immigrants ; 
the number of Chinese words, altered 
only in pronunciation, received into the 
language, especially into the book and 
newspaper language, daily increases, and 
it is still doubtful whether silent Chinese 
influence will not carry the day against 
at least the moral and spiritual forces of 
European civilization. The almost com- 


* An interesting account of this, by Mr. C. J. Tar- 
ring, will be found in Vol. III., P. 2, of the Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. (London: Triib- 
ner and Co.) 
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plete absence of any traces of an in- 
digenous Japanese civilization, and even 
of any noteworthy development of the 
civilization introduced from the Middle 
Kingdom, is a remarkable feature in the 
history of the Japanese people, and one 
that should be carefully borne in mind in 
estimating the national character, and in 
drawing conclusions as to the real mean- 
ing and probable outcome of the political 
and social changes now in progress. 

For the story of the medizval wars of 
the Hei and Gen, of the usurpation of 
Yoritomo, the founder of the Shégunate, 
and of the deeds of Nobunaga, Taikosama 
and the great Iyeyasu or Gongen Sama, 
the first of the Tokugawa dynasty, and 
the deified hero of the splendid temples 
and shrines at Nikké—sources of in- 
numerable legends, romances, and dramas 
—we must refer our readers to the sixth 
and several following chapters of Sir E. 
Reed’s first volume. To ourselves the 
most interesting portion of Japanese his- 
tory is the Christian episode of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. We 
altogether dissent from the harsh judg- 
ment Sir E. Reed has deemed it necessary 
to pass upon early Christianity in Japan. 
We have no great sympathy with Catholi- 
cism, but we have a regard for justice, 
and justice has not been meted out to 
the pioneer missionaries of that faith in 
the Sun-Source Empire. No records left 
behind by the native Christians of that 
age have come to light, and the only in- 
digenous accounts of their doings that 
appear to have been preserved are the 
compilations of the enemies and persecu- 
tors of their faith. Quoting from one of 
these writers, Sir E. Reed says of the 
early missionaries : — 


Their plan of action was to tend the sick 
and relieve the poor, and so prepare the way 
for the reception of Christianity, and then to 
convert every one, and make the thirty-six 
provinces of Fapan subject to Portugal. 


The italics are our authonr’s, who in a 
note adds his conviction that the words 
thus emphasized 


furnish the clue to the tremendous persecution 
which befel the Christian converts subse- 
quently. 

Again (p. 199): — 

. » » The Jesuit missionaries and their con- 
verts, instead of commending their religion by 
the preaching of the gospel, by furnishing ex- 
amples of godliness and charity in their own 
lives, and by the pure love cf truth and virtue 
. - - Sought to spread their faith by the evil 
arts of corruption, abuse, and persecution. 





With the doubloons of Spain and Portugal, 
furnished as “alms,” influence and support 
were purchased, the priests of the existing 
religions were insulted and attacked, their 
idols destroyed, their shrines and temples 
burnt. The people were in many places com- 
manded to become Roman Catholics by their 
converted lords, the alternative being banish- 
ment and loss of all they possessed. 


And (p. 296): — 


It appears beyond all doubt certain that, as 
the Roman Catholic missionaries made prog- 
ress in Japan, they became less wise, less pru- 
dent, and less just in the course which they 
pursued, they or their converts making war 
upon the Buddhist priests, whom they called 
devils, overthrowing their gods and temples, 
and commanding the people either to become 
instant converts to Christianity or to take 
themselves off from their families, their homes, 
and all they possessed. : 


The italics in the last extract are our 
own. 

The writings of Charlevoix, the corre- 
spondence of the missionaries preserved 
in the “ Lettres Edifiantes,” and the vari- 
ous authorities summed up in M. Léon 
Pagés’ exhaustive and easily accessible 
“ Histoire de la Chrétienté au Fapon,” 
demonstrate with abundant clearness the 
utter falsity of these monstrous accusa- 
tions, brought by Japanese authors — 
translations of extracts from whose works 
seem alone to have been consulted by Sir 
E. Reed — against the Christian fathers. 
The missionaries squabbled among them- 
selves, and, doubtless, were not always 
wise in their policy, or prudent in their 
fervor. It is possible, too, that the con- 
verted lords may occasionally have com- 
pelled their vassals to adopt the “ evil 
doctrine,” though no single instance of 
such compulsion can, we believe, be found 
in the reports sent to Rome by the mis- 
sionaries during the hundred years that 
Christianity was more or less tolerated by 
the government of the Shéguns, and it 
cannot be supposed that facts were wil- 
fully kept back or carelessly passed over 
by the fathers, that would have testified 
to the success of their operations. 

It was not until 1614, considerably more 
than half a century after the visit of 
Xavier in 1548 or 1549, that any active 
measures were taken against the Chris- 
tians, less on account of any positive 
doctrines they professed, than because 
they disbelieved “in the gods and Bud- 
dha,” which, being interpreted, probably 
meant at bottom merely a disinclina- 
tion to pay Shinté6 and Buddhist tithes 
and church-rates.. The proclamations of 
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Iyeyasu, of which an interesting sum- 
mary* is given p. 298, can hurl no 
heavier accusation against the da¢eren or 
padri than that “they disbelieve in the 
army of gods,... if they see a con- 
demned fellow they run to him with joy 
... and do him reverence.” “If this,” 
adds the great Gongen Sama naively, “is 
not an evil law, what is it?” It is true 
that the “ Kirishitan ” band is in the pre- 
amble charged with not “merely sending 
their merchant vessels to exchange com- 
modities, but also longing to disseminate 
an evil law, to overthrow right doctrine, 
so that they may change the government of 
the country, and obtain possession of the 
land,” and a similar accusation is pre- 
ferred in the very curious account of 
Christian principles given by an expelled 
Buddhist priest and quoted on p. 297. 
Charges of this kind, however, were mere 
inferences, not drawn by the Japanese 
themselves, but suggested, fifty or sixty 
ears after the introduction of Christian- 
ity, by the Protestant rivals of the Span- 
iards and Portuguese for the commercial 
supremacy in the far East. No proofs 
whatever are cited by Sir E. Reed — none, 
indeed, have yet come to light — other 
than the assertions of their enemies, that 
the missionaries ever taught or sought the 
subversion of the Japanese State, and it is 
but a cheap sneer to hint that they did not 
introduce the “composing doctrine of 
Christ’s love — peace and goodwill,” but 
“the use of firearms and the doubtful 
blessing of imported cannon,” to be fol- 
lowed up in the nineteenth century by 
what we suppose must be taken as the 
certain “ blessing ” of imported ironclads. 

The opposition to Christianity that 
arose in the seventeenth century was, in- 
deed, almost wholly of a political charac- 
ter. Its doctrines became obnoxious 
because they were connected with the 
dread of foreign subjugation, suggested, 
as we have shown, by Protestant traders 
—a dread that has ever since haunted the 
Japanese mind, and still, perhaps, forms a 
leading element in the foreign policy of 
Japanese statesmen. The political rival- 
ries, again, that kept the country in per- 
petual turmoil during the Shégunates of 
Nobunaga, Taik6, and lyeyasu, compelled 
the converts to take sides in the factious 
wars that desolated the land, and Chris- 
tianity became, perhaps, eventually as 
much a political as a religious bond of 
union. Had the Christian daimiyés sup- 


* Translation of Mr. E. Satow, Japanese secretary 
to the British Legation in Japan. 
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ported the unifying policy of the Shéguns, 
the persecutions that culminated in the 
massacre of Shimabara in 1637 of the 
Hizen insurgents, whose rising is said by 
a native writer “to have been mainly 
caused by the bad government of the 
reigning prince,” * would probably never 
have defaced the pages of Japanese his- 
tory. The persecuting spirit lingered 
down to our own times. It was only in 
April 1873 that the notice boards at the 
entrances of villages and towns prohibit- 
ing the “evil sect,” whose doctrines, by 
the way, Sir E. Reed likens to those of 
Buddhism, were removed. In the previ- 
ous year, the strenuous and long-contin- 
ued exertions of Mr. Adams, our then 
chargé d’affaires, and his French col- 
league, M. de Turenne, obtained the 
release of a number of native Christians, 
whose only crime was their faith, and who 
had been imprisoned for more than four 
years. This fact is not mentioned in the 
work before us — a significant incident, if 
it was the fact that out of three thousand 
who went into prison barely one thousand 
came out alive. True to the spirit of 
kindly, if occasionally somewhat exces- 
sive, admiration of everything Japanese, 
that pervades every page of his book, Sir 
E. Reed finds in Shinté a pure, native 
religion, founded originally upon the 
— stated with amusing vigor, 
that 


there existed in the beginning one God, and 
nobody and nothing besides ... . whose name 
signifies 
THE LorD OF THE CENTRE OF HEAVEN; 
and next, and before anybody or anything else 
entered upon the scene, appeared [two other 
gods, their] names respectively signifying 
Lorry PRODUCER, and 
DIVINE PRODUCER. 


But these are merely synonymous epithets 
of the sun, and the Japanese originally 
worshipped, as they still worship, the sun, 
as the most prominent natural object and 
as the source of all life and light. This 
is not monotheism; at first probably the 
sun was reverenced purely as a natural 
object; the anthropic ideas involved in 
the epithets we have cited had a much 
later birth, Whatever remains Shinté 
may possess of an indigenous religion, it 
cannot be doubted that, in the form under 
which we know it, doctrines akin to those 
of Taoism have entered largely into its 
composition. The myths of Shinté, though 


* Christianity in Japan, by J. H. Gubbins, of 


H.B.M.’s Consular Service, Japan. Transactions of 
the Association Society of Japan, vol. vi., pt. 1. 
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not more repulsive, as Sir E. Reed justly 
observes, than those of Greece, have 
found no Homer to enshrine them in 
song, and it must be confessed that it 
would be difficult to extract from most of 
them any poetic meaning or to invest 
them with any attractiveness for the Eu- 
ropean mind. A considerable number of 
them are collected in these volumes, to 
the pages of which we must refer the 
reader for examples of the mythological 
inventiveness of the ancient Japanese. 
Although Buddhism is tolerated, the offi- 
cial religion is a sort of improved Shin- 
t6ism, of which the following three com- 
mandments, promulgated by the govern- 
ment in 1872, form the basis. 


Thou shalt honor the Gods and love thy 
country. 

Thou shalt clearly understand the principle of 
heaven and the duty of Man. . 

Thou shalt revere the Emperor and obey the 
will of his Court. 


The political ingenuity of the last com- 
mandment, especially of the concluding 
portion of it, is amusing. 

Shinté, whatever may be its value from 
a philosophical _— of view, has un- 
doubtedly been of immense service in pre- 
serving the unity of the Japanese Empire 
through many vicissitudes. Its cardinal 
doctrine, the divine origin and absolute 
supremacy of the mikado, has never been 
lost sight of, even in the most troublous 
times; and Yoritomo, Nobunaga, Hide- 
yoshi and Iyeyasu, though they arrogated 
to themselves all executive power, never 
failed to recognize the religious and legal 
pre-eminence of the mikado, through 
whom, and through whom alone, the gods 
communicated with the people and 
watched over their safety and welfare. 
Nor has it fallen before the learning and 
influence of the Buddhist clergy, who, 
indeed, do not seem at any time to have 
sought its downfall, but rather to have en- 
croached upon its domain and to have 
found in it a sort of natural, as opposed 
to a revealed Buddhism, more or less 
obscured by superstitious practices. The 


mikado himself was often, if not always,|. . 


more or less of a Buddhist, and the Japan- 
ese generally appear to have viewed the 
“way of Buddha” and “the way of the 
gods,” as equally certain paths to happi- 
ness and to heaven; the latter route, per- 
haps, being rather preferred by the 
peasantry, and the former by such of the 
higher classes of society as were not 
Confucianists. 

Sir E. Reed’s disquisition on the lan- 





guage and literature of Japan is full of 
curious information. True, itis not free 
from errors, but Sir E. Reed does not 
pretend to possess even a rudimentary 
knowledge of the language, and his mis- 
takes are, for the most part, not of a seri- 
ous character. For some of them, indeed, 
he is not primarily responsible, as, for in- 
stance, the statement made on the author- 
ity of Captain Brinkley, R. A., for many 
years professor of mathematics in one of 
the government colleges in Tékiyé, that 
“twelve or thirteen thousand characters 
must be stowed away in the memory, 
beyond the reach of time and the neces- 
sity of revision, before the young Japanese 
can fairly start in pursuit of science.” 
Very few Japanese, in point of fact, are 
masters of more than five thousand char- 
acters; with three thousand, almost any 
book, save such technical terminology as 
it may contain, may be easily deciphered, 
and it is wondered how far a knowledge 
of even fifteen hundred will carry the 
European student of Japanese literature.* 
The system of writing, however, is suffi- 
ciently complicated to justify its being 
characterized by Captain Brinkley as “a 
terrible blemish ; ” even the natives spend 
from five to seven years in acquiring a 
sufficient command of it. It has reduced 
a noble tongue to a dissonant, broken- 
down Chinese jargon; and maintains the 
Japanese — if not to their own harm, to 
that of the rest of the world —in an in- 
tellectual isolation through which only 
scholars favored with leisure and pos- 
sessed of great patience and enthusiasm 
can ever hope to win. Itis almost wholly 
this difficulty of mere decipherment, that 
prevents foreign residents, though well 
acquainted with the spoken language, 
from being capable of reading “a news- 
paper article, a book, ora letter addressed 
to them,” and not, as our author appears 
to suppose, the difference that exists be- 
tween the written and colloquia! vocabu- 
laries and styles. Pure Japanese is, as 
Mr. Chamberlain, in a passage cited by 
Sir E. Reed, rightly says, “a mellifluous 
language,” in which “it would be hard 
. to find one word less euphonious 


* In the Chinese version of the Bible, and 27 other 
books printed at their press, the Shanghai Presbyierian 
Mission employed 1,100,000 characters, but only 5,150 
different characters. In the translation of the Scrip- 
tures 4,141 different characters were used. In the above 
28 works 13 characters were found to occur over 10,000 
times each, 229 over a thousand times each, and 3,715 
characters (many probably as phonetics to render proper 
names) less than 25 times each, showing that with a 
knowledge of some 1,500 characters and their com- 
pounds the whole of the 28 works might be deciphered 
with little difficulty. 
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than another: in that tongue, so different 
from the semi-Chinese jargon of the pres- 
ent day, every syllable is a delight to 
listen to.” 

We cannot accord to the literature, 
properly socalled, of Japan, any very 
high rank. It is at best an echo of that 
of China. Some of the medieval ro- 
mances are pretty, especially that known 
as Zaketori Monogatari, “The Tale of 
Taketori;” and many of the poems in 
the ancient collection (tenth century, 
A.D.) called the AZanyoshin (“ The Myriad 
Leaves ”) have a certain quaint beauty, 
when not disfigured by puns or meaning- 
less “pillow words,” that eke out the 
metre, such as it is, but not the sense. 

Sir E. Reed passes a high but well- 
merited eulogium upon the present Cabi- 
net, of the members of which he gives 
brief but interesting biographies. With 
the exception of the premier, Sanjé, 
and his vice, Iwakura, who are kugé,* 
they are all members of the Samurai 
class, of respectable but not noble line- 
age. Most of them were, up to 1868 or 
even later, among the bitterest opponents 
of Western civilization: they have, how- 
ever, long since fully recognized either 
its superiority or the necessity of its 
adoption, and by the wisdom and modera- 
tion of their rule won the admiration and 


regard no less of foreigners than of their 


countrymen. Their task, however, is still 
far from being altogether an easy one. 
They are obliged to defer more or less to 
the prejudices of an immense army of 
bureaucrats, in whose ranks the more 
energetic or more fortunate of the Samu- 
rai have found refuge, while the poverty 
and ignorance of the masses constitute 
serious difficulties in the way of effecting 
much-needed reforms. No constitutional 
means have yet been devised, either for 
the sufficient expression of such intelli- 
gent public sentiment as exists in the 
country, or for the peaceful accomplish- 
ment of such ministerial changes as may 
from time to time become necessary to 
ensure a due representation of the best 
public opinion in the councils of the 
mikado. From the upper ranks of the 
bureaucracy there too often mounts an 
unwholesome atmosphere of intrigue, in 
which healthy, governmental action be- 
comes impossible, and on the whole it 
seems that the future of Japan can only 
be permanently assured by so remodelling 


* The Auge were nobles of the mikado’s court, 
of hngher rank but less power than the daimiyé or 
territorial nobility, who were supposed to own the 
suzerainty of the Shégun. 
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the construction as to rest the power of 
the executive upon the intelligent assent 
and support of the commonalty, enlight- 
ened and instructed by a free and well- 
informed press. How this reform is to 
be accomplished, to what extent its ac- 
complishment is possible, are difficult 
problems, which we do not pretend to 
solve, and which in all probability will 
not be solved unless and until some native 
political genius shall appear on the scene, 
adequate to the task and sufficiently fa- 
vored by circumstances to bring it to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The government 
is in reality an oligarchy, in form a simple 
despotism, tempered by a Supreme Coun- 
cil, consisting of the prime minister and 
two vice prime ministers, together with 
the heads of the various departments of 
State. The emperor is a man of large- 
minded and liberal views, and deserved] 
popular with all classes. Sir E. Reed, 
who had the honor of a personal inter- 
view with his Majesty, speaks of the de- 
scendant of the sun-goddess in terms of 
enthusiasm which the recent history of 
Japan fully justifies. The Auwdégd, or 
empress, has won the love of the people 
by the sweetness and affability of her 
demeanor, and especially by the interest 
she exhibits in the education and eleva- 
tion of her sex. During the last ten 
years the government has put an end to 
many abuses and accomplished great pos- 
itive reforms, but much yet remains to be 
done. Among the more pressing needs 
are the remodelling of the constitution 
upon an extended representative basis, 
the enactment of a more humane and 
scientific penal code, of a public criminal 
procedure, and of a code of civil law. 
The position of women, too, is still de- 
plorably low, and complete emancipation 
from their present state of humiliating 
thraldom to their male relatives is an 
indispensable condition of any permanent 
social progress. The existing laws or 
rather customs of marriage, succession, 
and adoption, require a radical reform, 
and we trust that the government, with 
the assistance of the public, may be able 
to abolish the “terrible blemish ” of Chi- 
nese caligraphy which throttles, impris- 
ons, and isolates the intellect of the 
nation. With questions of religion the 
government does not appear in the least 
to concern itself. Christianity has full 
toleration accorded to it, and Buddhism 
is raising its head again, while the official 
Shinté is dying of inanition. 

The members of the higher ranks of 
the bureaucracy —the real rulers of the 
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country —are almost to a man indiffer- 
entists. What form of religion, if any, 
may ultimately commend itself to them, 
we cannot even guess, and it is equally 
difficult to conjecture what in the next 
century will be the religious condition of 
the masses. Of the future of Christian- 
ity in Japan it is difficult to speak with 
any confidence. Sir E. Reed, as we have 
shown, excuses, if he does not applaud, 
the Japanese in their condemnation of it 
as hitherto presented to them. Miss 
Bird does not take a hopeful view of the 
prospects of the religion of Christ, 
whether taught by the Protestant, the 
Catholic, or the Greek missionaries. 
Against the Catholics more or less of the 
old historical prejudice still subsists. 
The Greek missions maintain an active, 
and, we believe, pretty successful propa- 
ganda. We do not remember any other 
country not under Russian control in 
which they are to be found. Akamatzu 
told Miss Bird that he thought Christian- 
ity might make progress in some of the 
country districts but not in the towns, and 
a native preacher, Mr. Neesima, was of a 
similar opinion. Mr. Fyson, a mission- 
ary at Niigata, quoted by Miss Bird, 
finds, however, “ strong prejudices against 
Christianity in the country, and extreme 
indifference in the city.” The medical 
mission work of Dr. Palm, of Niigata, 
seems on the whole the most successful. 
The American missions, too, are ex- 
tremely well conducted in Japan, as else- 
where. Their members are most earnest 
in the work, pay great attention to educa- 
tion, and extend their operations with 
much of the business-like keenness and 
sagacity of an enterprising trader. Of 
Mr. Neesima and his labors, Miss Bird 
gives a most interesting account. He is 
a Samurai, and highly connected. He 
was induced to study Christianity by the 
perusal of some Christian tracts in Chi- 
nese, which he found in Yedo. He went 
to China—it was at a time when the 
Japanese were prohibited from leaving 
the country —sold his swords (the extent 
of which sacrifice will be understood b 

those who knew Japan under the Shé- 
gunate), and managed to find his way to 
America, where he studied the doctrines 
of Christianity, and finally, after a five 
years’ course of theology at Andover, 
took orders. He also visited England, 
where he was much impressed by the 
drunkenness of the men and the “inno- 
cent faces of the children.” It is satis- 
factory to learn from Miss Bird that “ the 
demand for the books of the New Testa- 
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ment (translated) is increasing rapidly,” 
and that “ very many thousand copies have 
been sold during the last year (1877), and 
there must be altogether a prodigious 
number in circulation.” 

Sir E. Reed made good use of the short 
time he had at his disposal, and, accom- 
panied by his son — whose modest record 
of the general impression which the first 
views of the country and people produced 
upon a youthful traveller shows great 
keenness of observation — managed to 
visit all the treaty-ports save Niigata 
and Hakodate, Kiyéto, Nara the ancient 
capital, the celebrated shrines of Isé, the 
Mecca of the Shintdéists, and the noble 
old town of Nagoya, of which we do not 
remember to have met with any descrip- 
tion in any previous writer. At the last- 
mentioned place, preserved in the shrine 
of Atsuta, he was shown one of the three 
sacred emblems of Shinté, the famous 
grass-mowing sword, stolen by a crafty 
serpent from the sun-goddess in the dim 
mythical time. The opportunity is laid 
hold of for a digression upon the Japanese 
sword, which under the picturesque ré- 
gime of old Japan, seems to have been 
almost an object of adoration with its 
wearers, who had to observe a minute 
and peculiar etiquette in its port and 
use, some very curious details of which 
are given. 

From the deck of a Japanese steamer, 
under the command of an English cap- 
tain, Sir E. Reed enjoyed the enchanting 
diorama of the island-studded inland sea, 
and he embellishes his narrative by quaint 
stories of the gods and heroes whose 
temples and burial-places stud its pictur- 
esque shores. The educational and in- 
dustrial institutions of Kiyéto, the estab- 
lishment of which is due mainly to the 
energy and far-sightedness of the gov- 
ernor of the western capital, struck him 
with admiration; and, in truth, nowhere 
in Japan has the civilization of Europe 
been more faithfully and intelligently ap- 
plied to the promotion of the culture and 
well-being of the people.. At a tiffin in 
Kiydto, given by the gov®rnor, our trav- 
ellers’ susceptibilities were shocked by 
one of the attentions shown to them — 


which consisted in serving alive a large fish 
taken in the morning, one side of it being 
almost entirely carved to pieces ; but the carv- 
ing so done —this being the proof of skill in 
the artist —that the fish was quite aiive, and 
had, it seemed, a reproachful look in its 
moving eye as it was handed round. 


Before taking leave of Sir E. Reed, we 
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feel constrained to record our total dis- 
sent from the extremely harsh judgment 
he has passed upon foreign diplomacy 
in Japan. His two volumes are through- 
out pervaded by a spirit of extravagant 
eulogy of his hosts, and in his introduction 
he prefers or adopts a formal enactment 
of arrogance, fraud, and tyranny against 
the treaty powers in general, and against 
England in particular, in their dealings 
with Japan, which we believe to be 
wholly unsupported by the facts. Utter- 
ances of this kind have been long familiar 
to us as part of the common claptrap of a 
certain section of the Young Japan party, 
and we are not greatly concerned, even 
if we had space, to deal with them in any 
detail here. Their complete refutation 
will be found in the blue-books, and in 
the diplomatic correspondence of our rep- 
resentatives in Japan from the days of 
Lord Elgin to the present time. We do 
not deny that errors were committed in 
the earlier period of our intercourse with 
the tycoon’s government, but these were 
almost wholly occasioned by the igno- 


rance, in which Japanese isolation had 
forcibly kept the world for over two hun- 
dred years, of the nature of the govern- 
ment and polity of Japan, and especially 
of the powers and attributions of the 


tycoon himself. Up to 1870 or 1871, in- 

eed, it was difficult to obtain trust- 
worthy information concerning the mode 
in which administration of the country 
was conducted. In some of our pro- 
ceedings the Japanese may well be ex- 
cused if they discern a certain high- 
handedness, but Sir E. Reed can plead 
no such justification of the deliberate 
publication of hearsay and hypothetical 
charges of dishonesty and tyranny against 
the Tigtemney of the West, and above all 
against the diplomacy of this country. 


It is we [he writes, p. xxxii.] who are said 
to have delayed the revision of the Treaties, 
to have objected to the laws of Japan having 
reasonable application to foreigners, to have 
attempted to force on the country an iilegiti- 
mate trade in opium, to have objected to the 
closing of the foreign post-offices, and to have 
secretly fomented the difficulties with China 
on the Loochoo question. 


He adds :— 


The members of the Japanese cabinet are 
not, so far as I know, the authors of these 
complaints ; to me, at least, they were exceed- 
ingly reticent on all such matters. 


Nevertheless, a few lines further on, we 
are assured that the views recited are 
those of well-informed persons, and “ were 
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corroborated by such of the ministers ” as 
could be “induced to speak on the sub- 
ject.” Of these charges none are true in 
whole or in part, and we challenge Sir E. 
Reed to produce any justification whatever 
of any one of them, other than the loose 
and irresponsible talk of native editors 
and of nameless underlings and hangers- 
on of the government. 

In an appendix are printed the treaties 
and conventions in force between Great 
Britain and Japan, together with useful 
lists of the emperors and year-periods, 
with the dates according to the Japan- 
ese and Christian calendars. Notes are 
added upon swords and sword-makers, 
followed by a comparative table of words 
in Japanese, west African, and other lan- 
guages, drawn up by Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
which we take to be of doubtful value, 
many of the so-called Japanese words not 
being Japanese at all, but Chinese voca- 
bles pronounced jafonicd ; some of them 
we are wholly unable to recognize. 

Of Miss Bird’s ‘two volumes it is im- 
possible to speak in terms of too high 
praise. They fully maintain the well- 
earned reputation of the author of “ Six 
Months in the Sandwich Isles,” and “A 
Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,” as 
a traveller of the first order, and a graphic 
and picturesque writer. The title she has 
chosen for her new book is no misnomer, 
it was in very truth in journeyings over 
“unbeaten tracks ” that she passed the 
greater portion of the seven months she 
spent within the dominions of the mikado. 
Few foreigners, even of the stronger sex, 
would have had the courage and perse- 
verance to face and surmount the obsta- 
cles which a frail woman, in ill health, 
accompanied only by a single native ser- 
vant, encountered in her cross-country 
wanderings in jinriksha, on pack-horse, 
nay even on cow-back, from Nikké to 
Niigata and thence to Awomori, over 
bridle-paths and rough mountain tracks 
almost unknown to Europeans. But Miss 
Bird is a born traveller, fearless, enthusi- 
astic, patient, instructed, knowing as well 
what as how todescribe. No peril daunts 
her, no prospect of fatigue or discomfort 
disheartens or repels her. Her rare pow- 
ers of observation and research are always 
on the alert, fair weather or foul, and 
every page of her book testifies to her pos- 
session of that supremest of travellers’ 
virtues, the faculty of resisting the tempta- 
tion at the close of a toilful day to slur 
over the unattractive and tedious duty of 
writing up the day’s journal. 

These fascinating and instructive vol- 
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umes are by no means easy to review. 
The minute criticism of a Japanese 
scholar might indeed detect inaccuracies 
in the statements, and in some instances 
we must confess ourselves unable to ac- 
cept the conclusions of our traveller, but 
on the whole we find ourselves reduced to 
play the part of showman rather than of 
critic ; and even in the former 7é/e we are 
met by the difficulty, that our faculty of 
selection is weakened by the sustained 
interest and excellence of the subject-mat- 
ter of our task. We must beg our readers 
to peruse the volumes themselves; our 
best presentment of their contents will 
give. but an imperfect notion of their nov- 
elty and charm, and fail to render due 
justice to their brilliant and talented 
author. 

Miss Bird, though dealing with a now 
well-worn subject, has broken entirely 
new ground. She travelled through dis- 
tricts very — traversed and never 
before described by foreigners; over 
some portion of her route, probably, no 
foreigner, certainly no foreign woman, 
had ever passed. It was her object to 
study the masses in their homes, in their 
daily lives, and amid their usual surround- 
ings; to penetrate into their modes of 
thought, and learn the manner of their 
hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows. 
Her conclusions will be unpalatable to 
some, destroying as they do not a few 
illusions, but it is time that the truth 
should be told in plain and fearless lan- 
uage. Ample materials for arriving at a 
air estimate of the political and social 
condition, needs, and prospects of the 
Japanese people, will be found in these 
volumes, especially if read together with, 
but after, Sir E. Reed’s work, both as a 
corrective of the latter and because in it 
the history, religions, and traditions of 
Japan are elaborately and lucidly set forth. 

Miss Bird’s lively narrative shows that 
she has not lost either the sense of humor 
or the power of picturesque word-paint- 
ing that have distinguished her previous 
works. She possesses a singular faculty 
of discovering strange characters, and 
converting them into devoted adherents 
—even a wild Aino, Pipichari, was sub- 
dued into lying at her feet like a strong, 
patient hound. The portrait of her ser- 
vant, interpreter, and factotum, Ito, is a 
* fitting pendant to that of “ Mountain Jim” 
in “A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” though the two worthies are as 
far apart as the poles from each other, 
physically and morally. Ito was a not 
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very prepossessing youth, eighteen years 
rid leay feet ros laches hi h, baad. 
legged, plain, stupid-looking, But with a 
rapid, furtive glance in his eyes that 
seemed to show his stolidity to be in part 
assumed. He was an cueient specimen 
of the rank and file of “ Young Japan.” 
“Nothing surprises or abashes him,” 
writes Miss Bird in one of her earlier 
letters; “he is obviously quite at home 
in a legation” and “seems as sharp or 
‘smart’ as can be... . He is intensely 
Japanese .. . thinks everything inferior 
that is foreign, and delights in retailing 
stories ” — which we may venture to add 
parenthetically were probably pure inven- 
tions — “of the bad manner of English- 
men.” But “he is not a good boy,” he 
“has no moral sense . . . would tell a lie 
if it served his purpose;” has “ but. little 
heart or any idea of any but vicious pleas- 
ures. ... His frankness is startling; he 
despises the intellects of women, but flirts 
in a town-bred fashion with the simple 
tea-house girls.” His anxiety to speak 
the very best English led sometimes to 
ludicrous mistakes. On one occasion 
Miss Bird remarked, ‘“ What a beautiful 
day is this!” and soon after, note-book in 
hand, he said, “You say a beautiful day, 
is that better English than a ‘devilish 
fine day,’ which most foreigners say?” 
We have some suspicion, however, that 
Master Ito was amusing himself at his 
mistress’s expense upon this occasion. 
On the whole, he seems to have been a 
helpful servant and a capital interpreter, 
and Miss Bird’s readers will owe much of 
the enjoyment and instruction they will 
derive from these volumes to his quick- 
ness and versatility. As far as dress 
is concerned, it is only by the od/, or 
girdle, and by the mode of arranging the 
hair, that one can tell a woman from a 
man. The women did not appear to Miss 
Bird to possess any pretensions to even 
‘passable good looks.” Their costume 
was no more to our traveller’s taste than 
their looks. 

The female dress is surely not graceful, 
tumbling off at the shoulders, as tightly dragged 
round the hips as the most inconvenient of 
English dresses, though to the front not the 
back, so narrow as to impede locomotion, and 
too long for muddy weather. Tottering with 
turned-in feet on high wooden clogs, with 
limbs so tightly swathed that only the shortest 
steps are possible, a heavy chignon on the 
head, and the monstrous bow of the od giving 
the top-heavy wearer the appearance of tum- 
bling forward, the diminutive Japanese women 
look truly helpless, 
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The materials, however, are often unex- 
ceptionable in character and color. 


The wife of Saigo, the minister of educa- 
tion, called one day in an exquisite Japanese 
dress of dove-colored silk crée, with a pale 
silk underdress of the same material, which 
showed a little at the neck and sleeves. Her 
girdle was of rich dove-colored silk, with a 
ghost of a pale pink blossom hovering upon it 
here and there. She had no frills or frip- 
peries of any description, or ornaments except 
a single pin in her chignon, and with a sweet 
and charming face she looked as graceful and 
dignified in her Japanese costume as she would 
have looked exactly the reverse in ours. 


The Japanese come off badly when 
compared side by side with their Celestial 
neighbors. The contrast between the 
sturdy, broad-shouldered, regular-featured 
Celestials, who throng the streets of Kobe 
and Yokohama, with the meagre, wizen- 
faced natives, who shuffle awkwardly by 
on high wooden pattens or in slipshod 
straw sandals, is a striking and an in- 
structive one. 


One cannot be a day in Yokohama without 
seeing quite a different class of Orientals from 
the small, thinly-dressed, and usually poor- 
looking Japanese. Of the twenty-five hundred 
Chinamen who reside in Japan, over eleven 
hundred are in Yokohama, and if they were 
suddenly removed, business would come to an 
abrupt halt. Here, as everywhere, the Chinese 
immigrant is making himself indispensable. 
He walks through the streets with his swing- 
ing gait and air of complete self-complacency, 
as though he belonged to the ruling race. He 
is tall and big, and his many garments with a 
handsome brocaded robe over all, his satin 
pantaloons, of which not much is seen, tight 
at the ankles, and his high shoes, whose black 
satin tops are slightly turned up at the toes, 
make him look even taller and bigger than he 
is. His head is mostly shaven, but the hair at 
the back is plaited with a quantity of black 
purse twist into a queue which reaches to his 
knees, above which, set well back, he wears a 
stiff black satin skull-cap, without which he is 
never seen. His face is very yellow, his long 
dark eyes and eyebrows slope upwards towards 
his temples, he has not the vestige of a beard, 
and his skin is shiny. He looks thoroughly 
“well-to-do.” He is not unpleasing-looking, 
but you feel that as a Celestial he looks down 
upon you, 


Vast numbers of men merely fulfil the 
functions of beasts of draught or burden. 
In Tékiyé alone there are over twenty- 
three thousand jzarikshas, a kind of per- 
ambulator, with shafts, drawn, not 
pushed, by one or two men, and doing the 
duty of cabs. A few years of this work 
affect the runners with various forms of 





‘heart and lung disease, and not many out- 


live five years of it. Good runners will 
trot forty miles in a day at an average 
rate of four miles an hour. They can 
easily keep up with a carriage all the way 
from Yokohama to Odawara, some thirty- 
five miles. 

The shopkeepers are polite, but apa- 
thetic. The subjoined humorous ac- 
count of their ways hits them off admira- 


bly. 


If you like and wish to buy an article you 
don’t ask its price, but that of several other 
things, working indifferently round to it. 
Perhaps the vendor says ten yer ; you laugh as 
if you were very much amused, and say two 
yen. He laughs derisively, but quite good- 
naturedly, and you put it down, on which he 
says eight yex; you laugh again and walk 
about, on which he looks amused, and says 
seven yen; you say carelessly three yen, he 
looks sad and appears to calculate on his soro- 
ban; you move as if to go out, when most 
likely he claps his hands, looks jubilant, and 
says yuroshi, which means that you are to have 
it for three yex, which possibly is far more 
than it is worth to him. If the sellers were 
sour and glum, this process would be unbear- 
able, but if you are courteous and smiling, they 
are as pleasant as people can be. 


The only shops that make any showare 
the toy-shops. Sweetmeat shops are in- 
numerable; so too are booksellers’ shops, 
where translations of Mill, Spencer, and 
Darwin are common. The “Origin of 
Species” especially has a large sale. 
There are no books on religion. The few 
translations we have looked into were 
very bad, and must have left the minds of 
their readers in a dire state of confusion. 
It is singular that no epitomes or explana- 
tions of Western civilization or philosophy 
by native writers are to be found. They 
would be far more useful than translations, 
which, in view of the impossibility of ren- 
dering the Western terminology into 
Japanese with any degree of clearness, 
save by long paraphrases, are, at the very 
best, awkward conveyances of Western 
thought. 

Women hold a very inferior position in 
Japan. They can be divorced at pleas- 
ure; and we have heard on Japanese 
authority that sixty per cent. of the mar- 
riages end in divorce, “ so bad,” added our 
ungallant informer, “are the women.” 
This, however, is doubtless an exaggera- 
tion — one, nevertheless, indicating pretty 
well the position of the weaker sex. 
Crimes against women, even under the 
new codes, if committed by husbands, 
parents-in-law, or elder brothers, are very 
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lightly punished, in some cases hardly 
punished at all. Miss Bird gives (vol. i., 
Pp. 323) 2” extenso a curious native code of 
morals for women. As an unmarried 
girl she must not be spoiled, lest “she 
quarrel with her husband’s relatives.” 
Among other causes for divorce are dis- 
obedience to a husband’s relatives, jeal- 
ousy, and a “chattering tongue.” Her 
principal duty is to obey her husband, to 
converse with him “with a smiling face 
and humble word,” think “her husband 
to be heaven, and not resist him, even 
when angry.” Above all, though she 
must be rigidly chaste herself, she must 
not interfere with her husband’s amours. 
She may, however, admonish him, if she 
do so “in a gentle, kind manner.” The 
bad qualities of women are love of slan- 
der, spitefulness, jealousy, and ignorance ; 
“ seven or eight women in ten have these 
maladies,” hence their inferiority. They 
are stupid, therefore they must be hum- 
ble; “ in all stations of life the wife must 
stand behind her husband.” Even in 
Japan, however, the sex are beginning to 
assert their rights —to the great disgust 
of a writer in one of the native papers, the 
Meiroku-zasshi, whose effusions came 
under Miss Bird’s notice. After alluding 
to their increasing power as one of the 
results of European intercourse, he in- 
stances, with considerable scorn, the fact 
that among Europeans men are not per- 
mitted to smoke in the presence of ladies: 
“The reason that men are thus prohibited 
from smoking is that the ladies do not 
like it. But if I smoke I do so in virtue 
of my rights as a man; and if the ladies 
do not like it, they should leave the 
room.” To adopt this custom would in- 
volve “a limitation of the freedom of 
power. ... At present there is much dis- 
cussion ... as to the relations . . . be- 
tween men and women,” and, if care is 
not taken, “the power of the other sex 
. . » will become so overwhelming that it 
will be impossible to control it.” The 
masses of the population, especially on 
her journey from Nikké to Niigata, and 
thence to Awomori, Miss Bird found 
frightfully poor, and repulsively dirty in 
their dwellings and habits. The fact is 
the cleanliness of the Japanese is much 
more apparent than real, and the rose- 
colored descriptions of Japanese life met 
with in most recent works upon the coun- 
try are altogether opposed to the truth — 
which it is as well should be made known, 
even at the expense of destroying a pleas- 
ant fiction. The Japanese bathe frequent- 


ly, but 





The bathing is not for purification, but for 
the enjoyment of a sensuous luxury. Soap 
is not used, and friction is apologized for 
by a general dabbing with a soft and dirty 
towel... . 

These people wear no linen, and their 
clothes, which are seldom washed, are con- 
stantly worn, night and day, as long as they 
will hold together. They seal up their houses 
as hermetically as they can at night, and herd 
together in numbers in one sleeping-room, 
with its atmosphere vitiated to begin with by 
charcoal and tobacco fumes, huddled up in 
their dirty garments in wadded quilts, which 
are kept during the day in close cupboards, 
and are seldom washed from one year’s end to 
another. The ¢atam?, beneath a tolerably fair 
exterior, swarm with insect life, and are re- 
ceptacles of dust, organic matters, etc. The 
hair, which is loaded with oil and bandoline, 
is dressed once a week, or less oftén in these 
districts, and it is unnecessary to enter into 
any details regarding the distressing results, 
and much besides may be left to the imagina- 
tion. 


Almost the best, certainly the most 
picturesque, side of Japanese life is seen 
in the temples and temple grounds. Of 
the curious mixture of gaiety and devo- 
tion that may be witnessed on any feast- 
day at the famous temple of Kwan-non, 
Asakusa, one of the most populous quar- 
ters of Yedo, a vivid picture is given: — 


Crowds on clattering clogs pass in and out, 
pigeons, of which hundreds live in the porch, 
fly over your head, and the whirring of their 
wings mingles with the tinkling of bells, the 
beating of drums and gongs, the high-pitched 
drone of the priests, the low murmur of 
prayers, the rippling laughter of girls, the 
harsh voices of men, and the general buzz of a 
multitude. There is very much that is highly 
grotesque at first sight. Men squat on the 
floor selling amulets, rosaries, printed prayers, 
incense-sticks, and other wares. Z£x-votos of 
all kinds hang on the wall and on the great 
round pillars. Many of these are rude Japan- 
ese pictures. The subject of one is the 
blowing-up of a steamer in the Sumidagawa 
with the loss of a hundred lives, when the 
donor was saved by the grace of Kwan-non. 
. . » Most of the prayers were offered rapidly, 
a mere momentary interlude in the gurgle of 
careless talk, and without a pretence of rever- 
ence; but some of the practitioners obviously 
brought real woes in simple “faith.” I spe- 
cially noticed two men in stylish European 
clothes, who prostrated themselves over and 
over again, and remained before the altar sev- 
eral minutes, offering low-voiced prayers, with 
closed eyes, and every sign of genuine earnest- 
ness, and several women in obvious distress, 
probably about sick persons, 


Here, too, is “a revolving library of 
the Buddhist Scriptures,” of which a 
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“single turn is equivalent to a single 
pious perusal of them,” an advance upon 
the famous prayer-wheel, so common in 
Thibet and not infrequent in Japan. 
Miss Bird is never tired of praising the 
courtesy, good-nature, gaiety, and gentle- 
ness of the people. They deserve her 
encomiums, but with limitations, for it 
must not be forgotten that they are quite 
capable of the most cold-blooded ferocity. 
Her account of the Japanese mode of 
horse-breaking shows this, and the pres- 
ent writer’s experience of many years’ 
contact with the people tends to prove 
them superficially rather than really kind. 
Foreign visitors commonly see them at 
their Best, on holiday occasions, or upon 
their good behavior, but residents who 
are acquainted with their daily life come 
to recognize much that is evil in their 
treatment of the unprotected. The Jap- 
anese pony —a sorry, vicious animal, it 
is true, with “three movements (not by 
any means to be confounded with paces), 
a drag, a roll, and a_ scramble” —has 
an especially hard time of it, and a soci- 
ety for the protection of animals would 
find plenty of work to doin Japan. Vio- 
lent crimes are far from rare; up to quite 
recently punishments were of a most bar- 
barous character, and the use of torture 
in judicial process was universal. Nor is 
Miss Bird quite correct in her assertion 
that “the Japanese of the treaty ports 
are contaminated and vulgarized by inter- 
course with foreigners.” Numbers of 
ne’er-do-weels and illegitimates are at- 
tracted to the treaty ports, where they 
find abundance of well-paid work offered 
without any questions being asked. Trav- 
ellers are apt to be unjust to the foreign 
community. The vices of the Japanese 
are indigenous, not imported, and the 
rowdiest class of the early days of for- 
eign intercourse — the 7éxin—has com- 
pletely disappeared. Their politeness, 
doubtless, has suffered, but the politeness 
of the Japanese is much more a mode of 
external manners than born of any heart- 
felt benevolence. Nor is it fair to twit 
the foreign resident with lack of interest 
in the country and its people; the charge, 
indeed, is not true, as the pages of the 
“Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan,” and the contents of the several 
a and weekly English newspapers 
published in Yokohama, abundantly show. 
The merchant, however, is necessarily 
much occupied with his own affairs, and 
has but little time or energy left for other 
work. The language, too, is a great bar 
to any study of the literature of the Japan- 





ese, or investigation of the many interest- 
ing points of their political and social 
condition. It is, no doubt, easy to pick 
up a few conversational phrases, but sev- 
eral years of patient study are necessary 
to attain sufficient command of the Jan- 
guage to render fruitful enquiry possible, 
while the absence of common associations 
renders social intercourse with the natives 
at best but an interchange of frigid cour- 
tesies. 

Many of their superstitions are ex- 
tremely curious. The goddess Kwan-on 
is much trusted as a reliever of pain; 
among the famous tableaux exhibited at 
Asakusa is one “of a man suffering from 
violent headache, who is directed by 
Kwan-on to the spot where the buried 
skull which belonged to him in a former 
state of existence is being split open by 
the root of a tree which is growing throug 
the eye-socket.” On removing the root, 
the pain ceases. 

Every one wears charms—even the 
“smart” Ito did so—figures of gods or 
saints, or amulets from Isé, as protective 
against snakes, foxes, illness, accident, 
barrenness, etc. “In sleeping, the head 
must on no account be turned to the 
north, because that is the position of a 
corpse after death.” It is dangerous to 
throw hair or nail-clippings on the hearth. 
If you want to get rid of a tedious visitor, 
you need only burn a woxa on the back 
of the wooden clogs he will have left in 
the doma (entrance-yard); a fisherman 
meeting a priest will have no luck that 
day ; bad fortune is sure to occur to those 
who put on new clothes after 5 P.M.; no 
bachelor should light his pipe at the andon 
(lantern-lamp) instead of at the Asbachi 
(brasier), else he will not get a good wife; 
while to pour tea absently otherwise than 
out of the spout, is a sure sign of the 
approach of apriest. One of the prettiest 
is that of the “flowing invocation; ” the 
liberation of a soul in torment by the 
wearing out of a “piece of cotton cloth 
suspended by its four corners from four 
bamboo-poles just above a quiet stream,” 
through which it is hoped passers-by will 
pour water, with the aid of a dipper pro- 
vided for the purpose, accompanying the 
compassionate act by a short prayer.* 
Rich people, it seems, buy a cloth dex- 
terously scraped thin in the middle, so as 
to hasten the process, thus illustrating 
the native proverb, “ The judgments of 
Hades depend upon money.” 


* We believe this invocation is used only for women 
who have died in childbirth. 
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One of the commonest idols is that of 
Daikoku, the Buddhist god of wealth. 


He is jolly and roguish-looking usually, as 
indeed the god may be who leads all men, and 
fools most. He is short and stout, wears a 
cap like the cap of liberty, is seated on rice- 
bags, holds a mallet in his right hand, and 
with the left grasps tightly a large sack which 
he carries over his shoulders. The moral 
taught by this figure has long since been for- 
gotten. It teaches humility by its low stature. 
Its bag represents wealth, requiring to be firmly 
held when attained. The cap nartly shades 
the eyes, to keep them bent down on the reali- 
ties of life. The mallet represents manual 
labor, and the rice-bags the riches to be ac- 
quired by following the rules which raise the 
lowly! Traders, farmers, and all who have 
their living to make, incessantly propitiate 
Daikoku, and he is never without offerings 
and incense. 


This explanation, however, is, we sus- 
pect, rather an ingenious Japanese fancy, 
than an orthodox rendering of the mean- 
ing of the figure. 

Miss Bird went to see a #6 or lyric 
drama, with musical accompaniment, but 
found it “most tedious, and the strum- 
ming, squalling, mewing, and stamping, 
by which the traditional posturings are 
accompanied . . . absolutely exasperat- 
ing.’ A comic pastoral that followed 

leased her better, the dresses in especial 

eing ‘exquisitely beautiful,” and the 
whole forming a “lovely spectacle.” She 
was invited to an interesting musical en- 
tertainment given by Mr. Satow, who 
lives luxuriously in a “ beautiful Japanese 
house, the furnishing of which is the per- 
fection of Japanese and European good 
taste and simplicity.” Dinner was served 
“by noiseless attendants in Japanese 
dress.” The performers were thirteen 
ladies and gentlemen, of remarkably dig- 
nified and refined appearance, who “en- 
tered with musical instruments carried b 
servants, who then retired.” The princi- 
pal performer was a young girl, daughter 
of a nobleman, who played on an exqui- 
sitely-made antique instrument called the 
shé, that needed to be constantly warmed 
at a stand of rich lacquer containing a 
charcoal brasier. The damsel’s face and 
throat were whitened with powder, and 
her lower lip was patched with vermilion. 


Her “evening dress” consisted of a kimono 
of soft, bronze-green silk, with sleeves hanging 
nearly to her ankles, an under-vest showing at 
the neck, of scarlet créfe splashed with gold, a 

irdle of three and a half yards of rich silver 
rocade made into a large lump at the back, 
and white cloth socks. She wore a large 





chignon, into which some scarlet cré~e was 


twisted, a loop of hair on the top of her head, 
and a heavy tortoise-shell pin with a branch 
of pink coral at one end, stuck through the 
chignon. The other young ladies were dressed 
in kimono of dark blue silk, with blue girdles 
brocaded with silver; and the two elderly 
widows wore dark silk mono and haori of the 
same. The men all wore silk Aakama and 
haori. 

Of the musical performance the visitor 
says:— 

I was excruciated, and experienced twinges 
of acute neuralgia, . . . the music was abso- 
lutely monotonous, and inflicted a series of 
disappointments, for every time that it seemed 
to tremble upon the verge of a harmony, it 
relapsed into utter dissonance. . . . The vocal 
performance was most excruciating. Itseemed 
to me to consist of a hyena-like howl, long and 
high, varied by frequent guttural, half-sup- 
pressed sounds, a bleat, or more respectfully 
an “impure shake,” . . . eminently distressing 
to European ears. 


Solos upon the samisen and kokiu 
(Japanese fiddle), when well executed, are, 
however, by no means unpleasing. The 
Japanese are said to find our music far 
more detestable than we do theirs; anda 
“ prominent” native is quoted as deliver- 
ing himself of the opinion, with proper 
Japanese scorn, that children, coolies, and 
women might find pleasure in European 
music, but an educated Japanese could 
never tolerate it. Native nurses, how- 
ever, often catch simple European melo- 
dies, and may be heard humming them to 
themselves with evident enjoyment. 

It is curious that so good an observer as 
Miss Bird takes no notice of the almost 
complete absence of gesture from the 
ordinary conversation of the Japanese, 
whose countenances and voices are alike 
wanting in expression and emotional tone. 
The smile, however, is gay and pleasing, 
and a curious low, hoarse, guttural tone 
denotes anger. The language is singu- 
larly unemphatic, and possesses hardly 
any terms of endearment,* but on. the 
other hand, unlike Chinese, is equally 
poor in imprecative or vituperative ex- 
pressions. Nothing is more amusing than 
to watch a pair of acquaintances salute 
each other in the street. As they come 
in sight of each other they slacken their 
pace and approach with downcast eyes and 
averted faces, as if neither were worthy of 
beholding the other; then they bow low, 
so low as to bring the face, still kept care- 
fully averted, on a level with the knees, 
on which the palms of the hands are 


* The Japanese never kiss; the word does not exist 
in their language. 
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ressed. A succession of hissing sounds 
is next made by drawing in the breath 
between the closed teeth, interspersed 
with a series of complimentary phrases 
uttered with great volubility in a sort of 
undertoned falsetto, either trying to outdo 
his friend in the rapidity and extrava- 
gance of his language, while the palms 
are diligently rubbed against each other. 
At last a climax is reached, each endeav- 
ors to give the fas to the other. For 
some moments, perhaps for a full minute, 
the polite contest continues, then the 
ceremony abruptly ends, as if the difficulty 
were one capable of none but a brusque 
solution, and the pair pass on hurriedly, 
each his own way, with a look of extreme 
relief. 

Miss Bird spent some two months in 
Yezo, the northernmost of the Japanese 
islands, lying between the main island and 
that of Saghalien, or Karafuto, as the 
Japanese call it, recently ceded by the 
mikado to Russia, in onthonge for some 
worthless and distant members of the 
Kurile group. Yezo, though its northern- 
most point touches a latitude considera- 
bly south of the Land’s End, has a climate 
of singular severity, a heavy snowfall, and 
in the north a Siberian winter. Its areais 


close upon eo thousand square 


miles, being thus larger than Ireland, and 
its population is stated to be one hundred 
and twenty-three thousand. We have a 
lively description of its principal town, 
Hakodate, a treaty port, and an important 
centre of native trade, but becoming 
gradually deserted by foreigners, of whom 
only thirty-seven were found to be resi- 
dents.at the time of our author’s visit, 
while the Japanese population numbered 
as many thousands. A valuable account 
is added of the resources of the island, 
and of the mode, less successful than were 
desirable, in which these are developed 
by the colonization department of the 
Japanese government. The coal-fields are 
of great extent, being estimated to contain 
one hundred and fifty thousand millions 
of tons. The fisheries are conducted on 
a magnificent scale, especially the salmon 
‘fishery, which rivals that of Oregon. At 
Ishikariit “is one of the sights of Japan. 
Some of the seines are four thousand feet 
in length, and require seventy men to 
work them; a pair of such, making three 
hauls a day, sometimes catch twenty 
thousand salmon, averaging when cured 
ten pounds each.” The industry, how- 
ever, is greatly overtaxed, from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. being levied on the 
yield. 
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Perhaps the most interesting, and cer- 
tainly the most novel, portion of Miss 
Bird’s book, is the narrative she gives of 
her visit to the Ainos, among whom she 
spent some three weeks, a feat never 
before attempted by a foreign lady; in 
the performance of which our traveller 
traversed districts into which no Euro- 
pean had ever previously penetrated. 
The landscape was in turn weird, sombre, 
and picturesquely sublime; wide reaches 
of grey sand between infinite ocean and 
interminable marshy jungle ; dark forests, 
knotted into a tangled, impervious mass 
by a luxuriant growth of stout creepers 
and climbers; lofty mountain ranges, di- 
viding deep ravines, and overlapped at 
intervals by bare volcano cones. Her 
itinerary extended over a total distance of 
three hundred and fifty-eight miles, and at 
one of the interior villages, Biratori, she 
made a stay of several days, thus afford- 
ing herself ample opportunity for collect- 
ing information. On the way to Yuhets, 


The road is perfectly level for thirteen miles, 
through gravel flats and swamps, very monoto- 
nous, but with a wild charm of itsown. There 
were swampy lakes, with wild ducks and small 
white water-lilies, and the surrounding levels 
were covered with reedy grass, flowers, and 
weeds. . . . A dwarf rose of a deep crimson 
color, with orange medlar-shaped hips, as 
large as crabs, and corollas three inches across, 
is one of the features of Yezo; and besides, 
there is a large rose-red convolvulus, a blue 
campanula, with tiers of bells, a blue monks- 
hood, the Aconitum Faponicum, the flaunting 
Calystegia soldanefla, purple asters, grass of 
Parnassus, yellow lilies, and a remarkable 
trailer, whose delicate leafage looked quite out 
of place among its coarse surroundings, with a 
purplish-brown campanulate blossom, only re- 
markable for a peculiar arrangement of the 
pistil, green stamens, and a most offensive 
carrion-like odor, which is probably to attract 
to it a very objectionable-looking fly, for pur- 
poses of fertilization.* 


The Ainos are described as a gentle, 
inoffensive race. It is, however, certain 
that they were not always so, and terrible 
tales are told of their ferocity and cruelty 
in former times. Nothing is easier than 
to arrive at false conclusions with respect 
to savages or semi-savages. In the pres- 
ence of strangers they are never natural, 
and are prone to give such answers to 
questions put to them as they think will 
satisfy the questioner or stave off further 
inquiry. Ito, who regarded them “as 
just dogs,” was probably not always a 
careful or faithful interpreter, and Miss 


* Probably a species of Glossocomia. 
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Bird’s account of their customs, beyond 
what she could personally observe, must 
be received with some caution. They 
compare favorably in physique with their 
Japanese masters. 


After the yellow skins, the stiff horsehair, 
the feeble eyelids . . . the flat noses, the 
sunken chests,... the puny physique... 
and the general impression of degeneracy con- 
veyed by the appearance of the Japanese, the 
Ainos make a very singular impression. .. . 
The men are about the middle height, broad- 
chested, broad-shouldered, “thick set,” very 
strongly built, the arms and legs short, thick, 
and muscular, the hands and feet large. The 
bodies, and specially the limbs, of many are 
covered with short bristly hair. I have seen 
two boys whose backs are covered with fur as 
fine and soft as that of acat. The heads and 
faces are very striking. The foreheads are 
very high, broad, and prominent, and at first 
sight give one the impression of an unusual 
capacity for intellectual development ; the ears 
are small and set low; the noses are straight 
but short, and broad at the nostrils; the 
mouths are wide, but well-formed; and the 
lips rarely show a tendency to fulness. The 
neck is short, the cranium rounded, the cheek- 
bones low, and the lower part of the face is 
small as compared with the upper, the pecul- 
jarity called a “jowl” being unknown. The 
eyebrows are full, and form a straight line 
nearly across the face. The eyes are large, 
tolerably deeply set, and very beautiful, the 
color a rich liquid brown, the expression singu- 
larly soft, and the eyelashes long, silky, and 
abundant. The skin has the Italian olive 
tint, but in most cases is thin, and light enough 
to show the changes of color in the cheek. 
The teeth are small, regular, and very white ; 
the incisors and ‘‘eye-teeth” are not dispro- 
portionately large, as is usually the case among 
the Japanese; there is no tendency towards 
prognathism ; and the fold of integument which 
conceals the upper eyelids of the Japanese is 
never to be met with. The features, expres- 
sion, and aspect, are European rather than 
Asiatic. 


The woodcut on page 76, we may add, 
faithfully reproduces the “Aino patri- 
arch” it is intended to represent. The 
stature of the men ranges from five feet 
four inches to five feet six and a half 
inches; that of the women seldom ex- 
ceeds five feet and half an inch —surely 
a somewhat wide difference. The women 
are pretty, but, like the men, repulsively 
dirty. They are tattooed, * not only with 
a broad band above and below the mouth, 
but with a band across the knuckles, suc- 
ceeded by an elaborate pattern on the 
back of the hand, and a series of brace- 
lets extending tothe elbow. The process 
of disfigurement begins at the. age of 
five.’ The men adhere to this custom 





with a singular tenacity, and begged Miss 
Bird to intercede for them with the Jap- 
anese government, which had lately pro- 
hibited it. Both sexes have low, sweet, 
musical voices, sad, gentle eyes, and win- 
ning, courteous ways. They are fond of 
caressing, and even kissing their children, 
who in their turn, from the day they can 
toddle about, treat their parents with a 
ceremonious reverence very touching to 
behold. 

Their dwellings are not dirtier than 
those of the Japanese peasantry in the 
less fertile districts, and are far sweeter, 
owing to the food being stored in sepa- 
rate godowns, built on a singular kind of 
platform as a protection against foxes, 
wolves, and, probably, rats. Of their 
religion Miss Bird could only gather 
some vague hints; one of them on being 
asked what were bad deeds, said, “ Being 
bad to parents, stealing, and telling lies; ” 
and to an enquiry as to whether he 
thought there was “a good or bad place ” 
to go to hereafter, replied, “ How can we 
know? No one ever came back to tell 
us.” We are not sure, however, that 
there is not some of Ito’s smartness in 
these answers. 

We are sorely tempted to insert Miss 
Bird’s amusing account of the pest of 
Yezo, the crows, and her magnificent de- 
scription of a storm she encountered on 
the pass of Ikari, in the province of 
Awomori on the main island, to which 
her picture of the smiling plain of Yone- 
zawa is a fit pendant; but our space is 
limited, and forbids further indulgence in 
the luxury of quotation from these attrac- 
tive volumes. Both Miss Bird’s and Sir 
E. Reed’s volumes are well illustrated. 
Among the numerous woodcuts given by 
Miss Bird, those of the “ Travelling Res- 
taurant,” the “ Street and Canal,” and the 
‘“‘ Japanese Packhorse,” in the first volume 
are singularly faithful and spirited repro- 
ductions of Japanese life and scenery. 
We cannot, however praise the woodcut 
of “ Fujisan,” which is nothing less than 
a libel on the most shapely of volcanic 
cones. The representations of Aino life 
in the second volume, after Japanese 
sketches, possess the double interest of 
equal novelty in subject and artist. The 
most characteristic of the full-page illustra- 
tions that adorn Sir E. Reed’s work is 
undoubtedly “ A Country Scene” (vol. i., 
p- 235), representing the sowing of rice ; 
and the view of Mount Fiji, forming 
the frontispiece to the second volume, 
would be unexceptionable, save for the 
artist’s omission to give to the lofty, snow- 
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clad summit its curiously jagged and 
irregularly trifid outline. Sir E. Reed 
has added an interesting series of repro- 
ductions by a Japanese engraver from the 
works of the native Callot—the now 
celebrated Hokusai, who died some thirty 
years ago at the advanced age of ninety 
— well-chosen examples of the marvellous 
fluency, sincerity, and energy of the later 
ukiyo or realistic school of Japanese 
art. The best of these are, in our opin- 
ion, the sketch of “ Coolies Quarrelling ” 
(vol. i., p. 272), that of the “Origin of 
Hanging Pictures ” (Kakemono), and that 
of “Soldiers in Time of Peace ” (vol. ii., 
p. 300), which, if we remember rightly the 
original, ought to be rather “ Soldiers 
Preparing to Arm;”’ in all of which the 
singular force and directness of the art- 
ist’s method are as well displayed as the 
Hogarthian richness of incident that char- 
acterizes the works of this master con- 
tained in the Manguwa (“Album of 
Rough Sketches,”) the Fugahu Hiyaku- 
Kei (“Hundred Views of Fuji”), and a 
crowd of similar collections of the produc- 
tions of his genius. 

In the fourth chapter of his second vol- 
ume Sir E. Reed gives an interesting and 
valuable account of Japanese art, the 
peculiar and distinctive excellence of 
which he fully appreciates, while noting 
its deficiencies and limited range. The 
Japanese artist, indeed, writes rather than 
draws his sketches, reproduces form 
rather than substance, rarely travels out 
of the conventionalities of his particular 
school, and in his pictorial efforts dis- 
plays little tenderness or imagination 
and no feeling for beauty, save as a col- 
orist, though he is not devoid of fancy, 
and has a special eye for the picturesque 
in landscape and the grotesque or humor- 
ous in social life. But in decorative 
work the supremacy, within certain limits, 
of Japanese art is now well recognized, 
and in deft, faithful, and conscientious 
execution, the art-workers of old Japan 
compare favorably with the best crafts- 
men of medieval Europe. 

It is not easy to form a fair estimate 
of the national character, or to forecast 
with satisfactory accuracy the future of 
this interesting people. The difficulty 
is increased by the fact that two nations 
differing as much in intellectual calibre 
as in physical appearance, and comprised, 
roughly speaking, in the official Samurai 
and non-official Heimin (commonalty), 
respectively acknowledge the mild swa 
of the mikado. The almost childish 
gaiety, the courteous and gentle demeanor, 





of the latter class nearly disarms criti- 
cism, and the passing traveller is not 
tempted to look beneath so charming a 
surface. But to residents the uglier 
depths of the national character become, 
perforce, revealed, and the judgment the 
two distinguished native gentlemen whom 
we have already mentioned, Akamatzu 
and Neesima, expressed to Miss Bird — 
that the principal faults of their country- 
men are the grave ones of “lying and 
licentiousness ” —is difficult of rebuttal. 
Dr. Hepburn, a very old resident and a 
favorable witness, says, “ The youth 
seems to be a model of all that is frank, 
noble, impulsive, obedient, grateful, and 
polite. Thesame individual as an official 
often appears the incarnation of mean- 
ness, deceit, ingratitude, and untruth, 
though always outwardly polite.” Their 
courtesy, even, is much more significant 
than real, and often wears a look of servil- 
ity, the outcome of centuries of oppres- 
sion, and of a minute and burdensome 
ceremonial that took the place of moral 
code. The specimens of the ordinary 
epistolary style, given by Miss Bird, are 
astonishing instances of cringing hypoc- 
risy. Women are not treated with either 
courtesy or chivalry; they are the mere 
toys and slaves of the men, and, as we 
have already seen, are, even yet, afforded 
but a meagre protection by the law. 

The history of the country and the 
character of the laws and institutions of 
old Japan, sufficiently show the national 
capacity for ferocity underlying the super- 
ficial smoothness of ordinary intercourse. 
The popular novels and plays are made 
up of scenes of slaughter and license. 
The terrible punishment of the former 
régime will be familiar to all who remem- 
ber the Shinagowa execution-ground pre- 
vious to 1868. As late as 1875 the cries 
of tortured prisoners in the Yokohama 
Kencho formed the subject of complaint 
by foreign residents in the neighborhood, 
to whom the horrid din had become intol- 
erable, and the prisoners were in conse- 
quence put to the question elsewhere.* 
We must judge of a tree by its fruits, 
and up to the time of the restoration 
the Japanese had little if at all im- 
proved upon the civilization introduced 
twelve or thirteen centuries earlier from 
the Middle Kingdom. That civilization is 
now being discarded, save as regards lit- 
erature, for the civilization of the West, 
but much more in the grosser material 

* Out of some two hundred soldiers, recently found 


guilty of mutiny, fifty-three were condemned to death 
and shot. 
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than in the subtler moral and spiritual 
forms of modern European society. 

The Japanese of the ruling classes are 
distinguished by great natural intelligence 
and quickness of parts; by considerable 
powers of mental application and concen- 
tration; and, above all, by a splendid 
memory. In the possession of these 
qualities they much resemble the Benga- 
lees; but, like these, are deficient in 
modesty, patience, and reflection, and 
have not hitherto displayed much origi- 
nality of thought or power of invention, or 
shown themselves to be endowed with 
any considerable degree of imagination 
or fancy. 

There is, however, no reason to sup- 
pose that the Japanese, of the Samurai 
class at all events, are racially or radically 
inferior in mental and moral potentialities 
to any of the peoples of the West. Their 
defects are easily explicable by reference 
to their past history and the present social 
and physical conditions of their national 
existence, with the amelioration of which 
the development of a healthier and higher 
culture may confidently be looked for — 
a development to which an abandonment 
of the Chinese written character would 
lend a powerful impetus. The principal 


dangers that threaten Japan seem to be 


the temptation her rulers have once or 
twice nearly yielded to of involving her 
in continental politics by interference with 
Korea — which would at once bring her 
into antagonistic contact with both China 
and Russia—and the tendency to con- 
centrate all political power in the hands 
of an irresponsible oligarchy of bureau- 
crats, more or less tinctured with Euro- 
pean notions, likely to be torn by constant 
internal feuds and exercising a despotic 
sway over the masses of the people. 
Against this tendency the only safeguard 
lies in the creation of a really represen- 
tative legislature; and, despite obvious 
difficulties and inconveniences, we believe 
a wide liberality in the matter of popular 
representation to be the wiser course. 
The members of the present Cabinet are 
able and conscientious men, prudent in 
their foreign policy when not influenced 
by irresponsible and interested foreign 
“advisers;” as liberal, probably, as for 
the moment they dare to be in their do- 
mestic policy. We trust we shall not be 
misunderstood in venturing to hint that 
more consideration is, perhaps, given to 
the relations of Japan with foreign pow- 
ers than their importance, compared with 
that of the development of the resources 
of the country, actually calls for. We 
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do not regard Japan as being, or likely to 
be, a wealthy country. We agree with 
the views expressed by the Hon. F. Plun- 
kett, formerly our chargé d’affaires at 
Yedo, in a recent admirable report on the 
mineral resources of Japan, that the min- 
eral wealth of the empire has been greatly 
exaggerated. No considerable extension 
of the cultivation of tea and silk is to be 
looked for; the amount of rice-land is 
limited in quantity; and though wheat 
might be cultivated on a much larger 
scale than is actually practised, the cereal 
would find neither a home nor a foreign 
market. There is no capital in the coun- 
try, while foreign capital is excluded; and 
without its aid no great development of 
private enterprise is possible. But in 
certain branches of manufacturing indus- 
try Japan enjoys and may maintain an 
undoubted supremacy, and in the exten- 
sion of her fisheries she may find a new 
source of wealth. She may degenerate 
into the condition of a South American 
republic; she may, and we believe and 
fervently hope she will, become a fairly 
prosperous and fairly powerful country. 
No complications, external or internal, of 
any moment, beset her path; she may 
never rank among the great powers of 
the earth, but the glory will always be 
hers of having first among Asiatic States 
shown herself capable of marching in the 
forefront of civilization, almost abreast 
with the most advanced nations of the 
vaunted West. 


From All The Year Round. 
VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW TENANTS AT HILLBROW. 


A HOUSE with many gables standing on 
the edge of one of the many roads be- 
tween Epsom and Dorking, and only 
separated from it by a thick laurel hedge, 
tall enough to conceal the lower windows 
altogether. A pleasant, old-fashioned 
house, covered up with creepers of every 
sort; wistaria, with its pale green leaves 
and bunches of lilac bloom, roses red and 
white, and ivy binding it close and warm 
in an ever-green mantle through every 
change of season. A low, rambling, non- 
pretentious building, with quaint little 
lattice-paned windows set under the eaves, 
an overhanging red-tiled roof, and a little 
village of out-buildings like a succession 
of atter-thoughts. 
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This was Hillbrow. 

And until Mrs. Dysart and her daugh- 
ters came to live there this was about all 
that anybody knew of Hillbrow; neither 
the house, nor its associations, being at 
all interesting or admirable to the gen- 
erality of the inhabitants of Chadleigh 
End, the village to which (though keeping 
its.distance) it rightfully belonged. What 
was there after all in a dull, shabby-look- 
ing old house, almost hidden behind a 
hideous laurel hedge, and exposed to all 
the vulgar dust and noise from the high- 
road? Chadleigh End, with its mingling 
of suburbanism and rusticity, its pictur- 
esque cottages and brand-new Gothic 
villas, looked down on the ramshackle 
old house with distasteful contempt, and 
would fain have seen it blotted out alto- 
gether in favor of some gentleman’s man- 
sion “ with all the newest improvements ; ” 
yet had it a history of its own, notwith- 
standing, and one perchance of more 
interest to the antiquarian than many of 
the more comely dwellings in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Once in its time —a long time ago now 
— Hillbrow had been a wayside inn, and 
rejoiced in the name of the King’s Lion; 
meaning (so chronicles testified) the King’s 
Sirloin. Time, however, and the tongues 
of Surrey yokels had long ago corrupted 
the name into the form above given. In 
the days of Epsom Wells, and of the 
merry monarch who knighted the joint 
aforesaid, it was a place much frequented 
by people who were called into the neigh- 
borhood by the fame of the Epsom waters, 
but who had either found no room in that 
gay little town itself, or preferred the 
rustic quiet and liberty of this homely 
resting-place. Travellers, too, wending 
their way on horseback between London 
and the small township of Leatherhead 
with its—now long defunct — aroma of 
hides and tan-pits, stopped to bait their 
steeds for the last time at the little hos- 
telry, or to wash the dust from their own 
throats with a draught of that good strong 
ale for which the village of Chadleigh 
End was then as much noted as Cheam 
for “juicy beef,” or as an old Surrey 
rhyme goes : — 


Sutton for good mutton, 
Cheam for juicy beef, 

Carshalton for a pretty girl, 
And Ewell for a thief. 


Tramps, likewise, stayed to rest their 
weary limbs on the long bench, which 
stood under the eaves when no churlish 
hedge raised a screen between house and 
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road. Grand gentlemen, in powdered 
wigs and scarlet coats laced with gold, 
put up at the inn in the winter, when 
Chadleigh Hall was too crammed with 
other guests for the hunting-season for 
its owners to find room for them (and, 
indeed, the said gentry were not ill-pleased 
at the exchange; the serving-wenches at 
the inn being comelier, more roguish of 
eye and willing of speech, than those 
within the mossy park-wall which bor- 
dered the other side of the road for three- 
quarters of a mile), so that altogether the 
hostel drove a thriving trade, and had its 
stables noisy with stamping steeds and 
shouting ostlers, and its cow-sheds 
stocked with the sleek, well-conditioned 
animals from which its guests were pro- 
vided with such cream and butter as not 
the Hall itself could rival. 

But these were days long past and over 
now. So long that few people in the 
neighborhood even knew that they had 
existed, or that the house had ever borne 
another name from that by which it was 
known at present. The half-hatch doors 
and latticed casements had given way on 
the ground-floor to French windows, and 
the bowling-alley to a croquet-lawn. The 
long bench was gone, and the laurel hedge 
raised instead; and though the roomy 
stables and out-buildings were still in 
existence, they were for the most part 
grass-grown and untenanted, save by 
Sybil’s pony and Jenny’s tame rabbits ; 
while the whole establishment over which 
Mrs. Dysart reigned, and by whose aid 
she had contrived to so alter and improve 
the place within doors that it had gradu- 
ally become one of the prettiest and most 
tasteful in the neighborhood, consisted of 
two maids and an odd man of uncertain 
age, and occupation varying from gar- 
dener to groom and upholsterer. 

“ But though the Dysarts are not well 
off they are such thoroughly ‘nice’ peo- 
ple.” So the fine ladies about Chadleigh 
End would say. ‘“ Quite people to know. 
Oh, we never were inside the house before 
they took it. No one could, you know, 
after the horrors that used to be there. 
But these people are quite different; 
cousins of Lord Dysart’s, the Shropshire 
Dysarts. . Everybody knows them.” 
Which, whether every one did or not, 
settled the question, and proved the new 
inhabitants of Hillbrow to be in every way 
desirable. 

As for the “horrors” alluded to, they 
were simply these. After being unlet for 
some time, and getting into a very dilapi- 
dated condition, the house had fallen into 
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the hands of people whom no one knew, 
or wanted to know; some plebeian Smith, 
who might have come from Shropshire or 
any other place; but who was certainly 
not connected with any noble family, and 
who used to drink freely at Epsom, bein 
frequently met with in a maudlin condi- 
tion on his way home. When the Smiths 
were gone it became the home of some 
even more plebeian Wigginses, whereof 
the husband did worse than drink; he 
kept a butcher’s shop at Ewell, while his 
wife washed at home and gave the public 
enerally a liberal view of the nine little 
igginses’ shirts, socks, and frilled un- 
mentionables fluttering in a damp and 
distended condition above the laurel 
hedge. Poor Mrs. Wiggins died there, 
and after that the house remained unlet 
for along time. It had got a bad name; 
and when at last a quiet couple took it for 
a year, not a soul in the vicinity called on 
or took any notice of them; and they 
departed at the end of their time without 
having seen any more of their neighbors 
than a general view of bonnets and _back- 
hair in church, and an even vaguer one of 
the tradesmen who called for orders at the 
back door. Then, when they were gone, 
and had shaken the dust of the inhospita- 
ble village off their feet, dirt and darkness 
again reigned in the empty rooms at 
Hillbrow, and remained there till, one fine 
day about a twelvemonth later, Mrs. Dy- 
sart came to look at them, and a week 
afterwards returned with the rest of her 
household and took possession of the 
place. 

Nothing could have been quieter than 
their advent. It was some little while 
indeed before people recognized that the 
big board with “To Let” on it, so long 
peering over the laurel hedge, had been 
deposed from its position; and even then 
the simple fact of a widow with two little 
girls coming to live in a house with a bad 
name, and giving no hostages for respect- 
ability in the shape of carriage or men- 
servants, was not of sufficient promise to 
warrant the new tenant’s eligibility. 
Most people*when they come to reside in 
a country place know, or are known to, 
some one in that place before. Women, in 
especial, have seldom courage enough to 
settle down in a new spot where they are 
certain of finding none but strangers ; but 
no single individual in Chadleigh End 
knew anything at all about Mrs. Dysart 
before her arrival, or could remember ever 
having heard anything about her even 
after that event. She might be the widow 
of a dancing-master or a dog-doctor. She 





might not be a widow at all — or a wife! 
All sorts of damnatory possibilities con- 
nected themselves naturally in the femi- 
nine mind with the advent of a solitary 
woman wearing deep mourning, who kept 
herself so closely indoors that she was not 
even to be seen in church, or taking an 
airing with her daughters along the pretty 
lanes about her house. Anyhow it was 
safer to wait a while and endeavor to find 
out something about her antecedents and 
previous history before risking the show- 
ing of any kindness to her; and so it 
might have come to pass that Mrs. Dy- 
sart would have been as completely ostra- 
cized as her innocent predecessors, but 
that one day a little event happened 
which brought her into sudden notice. 
One frosty afternoon in January a red- 
faced old gentleman in a mail-phaeton, 
with a groom behind him, drove into 
Chadleigh End, and drew up at the Cock 
and Bottle to ask the way to Hillbrow, 
Mrs. Dysart’s house. The groom jumped 
down to make the enquiry, and then 
sprang into his place again, after which 
the mail-phaeton dashed on and nothing 
more was seen of it or its occupants till 
they all passed through and out of the 
village again a couple of hours later. 
Brief, however, as had been their stay, 


and simple the query and answer, some- . 


thing had been seen and uttered of such 
magical potency as has before now served 
to cover shame and conceal disgrace ; nay, 
even to condone offences of yet darker 
dye than the convivial propensities of the 
departed Smith, or the plebeian clothes- 
line dangling above the Wigginses’ gar- 
den fence. There was an earl’s coronet 
painted on the mail-phaeton; and in ad- 
dressing its owner the groom had said — 
and said twice over and quite distinctly, 
“ My lord!” 

After this, though Mrs. Dysart’s moral 
character still remained hovering over the 
pit of some dark and condemnable proba- 
bility (for who could tell what her connec- 
tion with the venerable nobleman might 
be?), her social status received an imme- 
diate elevation. In place of being simply 
eps she became worthy to be talked 
about, commented on, and wondered over ; 
and when a few days later it was réported 
that the carriage bon Dilworth Hall, a 
fine old place about six miles off, had 
been seen leaving Hillbrow with Lady 
Ashleigh, and her sister-in-law, the wife of 
the rector of Dilworth—stately dames 
both, whose bow was an object of envy 
and delight —seated in it, and nodding 
farewell to the two little fair-haire 
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Dysart girls, the whole tide of public 
opinion changed on the moment. Mrs. 
Dysart became a person to be cultivated 
and sought after, and soon showers of 
cards were left at the long-shunned door 
by finely-dressed ladies in stylish phae- 
tons and victorias: and people might be 
heard talking in dulcet tones of “ our new 
neighbor; such a sweet woman ; niece to 
Lord Dysart, you know ;” and deploring 
her delicate health and recent widowhood 
as reasons for the lady in question never 
being met with at their houses. 

For, if society chose to extend a wel- 
coming hand to Mrs. Dysart, she ex- 
tended none inreturn. Few of those who 
called on her got beyond the door; and, 
of those who did, still fewer had their calls 
returned. 

“I am such a poor creature at walking, 
I must ask you to excuse my calling on 

ou,” she would say to one friendly vis- 
itor; and to another, “I have no govern- 
ess for my daughters, so I feel bound to 
devote myself to them instead of society. 
I never leave them.” And indeed it was 
true, she very seldom did; and, in their 
early youth at all events, spent her time 
in superintending their education, seeing 
to the well-being and beautifying of her 
house and garden, or lying on a low couch 
in the drawing-room, gazing out at the 
view, and dreaming somewhat sad day- 
dreams, to judge from the expression of 
her face, until either the voices or the 
sudden appearance of her two pretty, 
bright-eyed children drove the shadows 
from her brow, and banished the memories 
which brought them there. 

But despite its churlish hedge and dark- 
ened frontage, Hillbrow was by no means 
a gloomy house. It stood ona hill, as the 
name suggested, and from the French 
windows of the drawing-room the garden 
sloped downwards in a succession of 
bright flower-beds and terraced walks, 
from which you had a wide view of green 
meadows studded with trees, almost like 
a gentleman’s park, and stretching away 
to the edge of Chadleigh Heath —a long, 
broken, gorse-clad expanse of country, 
rising gradually into a ridge crowned by 
dark oak-woods. 

Nothing very particular perhaps in the 
way of a view; no water and no moun- 
tains; but pleasant enough in summer, 
when the meadows were like green velvet, 
dotted over with little white woolly sheep, 
or mild-eyed cattle flecking their flat, 
brown sides as they browsed under the 
shade of the big horse-chestnut trees, and 
the inmates of Hillbrow sat out of doors, 





or in the pretty verandah, with its light 
supporting pillars wreathed with purple 
clematis and climbing yellow roses. 
Pleasant even in winter, when fields and 
common were a waste of snow, and the 
bare brown trees stood out in dark relief 
against a frosty, blue sky; or when the 
moon, rising behind the fretted boughs, 
cast the shadow of their tracery black 
and sharp upon the white expanse be- 
neath. 

It was so open, too, for from this side 
of the house there was not another build- 
ing in sight, look where you would, and 
this circumstance was particularly pleas- 
ing to Mrs. Dysart, whose taste for 
seclusion would have made the view of 
neighboring rooftrees and chimneys rath- 
er an annoyance than a pleasure to her, 
as suggesting the proximity of those 
neighbors whose invitations she declined 
with an unwavering obstinacy which 
would have been rude in any one less 
consistently graceful and courteous in her 
manner. 

The strange part of the matter was that 
the advances continued to be made and 
the invitations to be given, although open- 
handed hospitality and friendliness were 
virtues by no means either common or 
popular in the neighborhood. 

Perhaps it was hardly likely that they 
should be so. A village less than twenty 
miles from London, to which people come 
down every evening from the city, return- 
ing to business again in the morning, is 
so liable to be overrun by persons of all 
and every class, from retired publicans 
to pretty horse-breakers ex retraite, and 
the people established in it are of such 
heterogeneous and incongruous elements 
already, that unsuspicious kindliness or 
cordiality become matters so difficult of 
practice as to be almost obsolete ; and of 
such places Chadleigh End was rathera 
shining example than an exception. The 
rich people who had made their money 
and retired long ago to enjoy themselves 
in dignified idleness naturally held them- 
selves far above the rich people who were 
making money still, and whose barouches 
and waggonettes made a small confusion 
every morning and evening in the dusty 
road outside the little station. The rich 
people who were making money did not 
care to associate with the poorer ones 
who were trying to make it, generally 
opining that the ill-success of the latter 
was owing to something “ shady;” whiie 
the very few county people who had not 

et been “crowded out” by cockney vil- 
as, or bought out by railway companies, 
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kept themselves jealously aloof from all 
three of the above-mentioned classes; 
and the harmless village people made yet 
another little coterie of their own wherein 
they lived and moved, ignored by their 
“towny” neighbors and ignorant of the 
latter’s doings; the very clergy in the 
place knowing almost as little of their 
oddly assorted parishioners as the incum- 
bent of a West End living does of his. 

What then was the reason that in a 
semi-suburban village so constituted Mrs. 
Dysart should gradually have become, in 
a quiet and mysterious way, one of the 
most highly considered people in the 
neighborhood ? 

She had certainly no claim to being so 
according to the pervailing code of the 
place; and she made none. She was not 
rich, even the little improvements at Hill- 
brow being only made by slow degrees 
and at the smallest cost consistent with 
thoroughness. She never entertained, 
and declined all gaieties. Mr. Dysart, as 
was soon ascertained, had held no higher 
position in the world than a consulship in 
some unimportant Continental town; and 
as for Lord Dysart, if that venerable peer 
really were her husband’s uncle, that first 
visit which he paid to his niece-in-law was 
also his last. Neither were his high-step- 
ping bays or coroneted phaeton ever again 
seen in the village of Chadleigh End. 

What did make the widow and her 
daughters so much sought after? 

In very truth she herself did not know, 
and (unfeminine as it may seem) regarded 
with more impatience than gratitude the 
courtesies and attentions which were lav- 
ished upon her. 

“You are very kind; but I do not give 
dinner-parties myself, and therefore I 
never go to them,” she said to Mrs. de 
Boonyen, who was quite one of the big- 
gest people in the place, when that female 
potentate drove over herself to invite her 
to dinner; and Mrs. de Boonyen could 
hardly believe her ears. The De Boon- 
yens had a “place” with I don’t know 

ow many acres of land attached to it. 
Their show grape-houses and monster 
pines, their army of gardeners and regi- 
ment of cooks, were inflicted on you ad 
nauseam before and after every one of the 
gorgeous entertainments at which they 
were wont to feed their wealthy neigh- 
bors. Young De Boonyen was at Cam- 
bridge and kept hunters. His sisters had 
their dresses from Worth, and were only 
permitted to drive about in state ina large 
family barouche, their tow-colored hair 
and little flat plebeian faces hardly visible 
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above the heap of costly rugs piled about 
them. The De Boonyen footmen were 
taller, their livery more gorgeous, and the 
crest on their carriage panels larger than 
those of any other family in the country; 
and though it is true that evilly-disposed 
persons averred that their name was not 
to be found in the magic pages of Burke 
and Debrett, and were wont to trace both 
it and their wealth to a well-known quack 
remedy, “ Bunion’s Balm for Corns,” the 
owners of Hapsburg Hall disclaimed all 
such connection as a basely invented libel. 
Bunion, indeed! There might be any 
amount of common, vulgar Bunions in 
England: but where did you ever find 
any one of the name of De Boonyen 
connected with corns or embrocations ? 
Even the servant-maids at Hapsburg Hall 
were not allowed to find alleviation in the 
objectionable balm above alluded to; the 
eldest Miss de Boonyen walked about 
with a decided limp; and Albert Edward, 
the son and heir, was fond of adverting 
to some Hugo de Boonyen, a valiant 
knight of Flanders in the medieval ages, 
as the legitimate founder of their family 
tree ; while one of the younger boys had 
been christened Hugo in confirmation 
thereof. 

That boy suffered somewhat severely 
at Eton on the occasion of his once boast- 
ing of his knightly ancestor ; and the pan- 
els of Albert Edward’s “ oak” at Trinit 
were found one morning emblazoned with 
a coat of arms representing a negro’s foot, 
sable, bearing an enormous bunion, gules, 
and surmounted by a bottle of embroca- 
tion rampant; the latter being particularly 
neatly executed. This, however, has 
nothing to do with my story ; and after all 
there is no accounting for the low wit of 
schoolboys or undergraduates, or for the 
origin of such idle rumors as that Mr. de 
Boonyen himself was given to dropping 
the letter H in familiar conversation, and 
had even once or twice so strangely for- 
gotten himself as to have begun to sign 
his name with the plebeian letters of the 
house whose balm — and a very excellent 
one — was a fluid not even to be named 
within the grounds of Hapsburg Hall. 

But, withal, the family of De Boonyen 
was a very magnificent one, and to eat of 
their dinners was a subject of elation 
among many of those admitted to that 
favor; and therefore, when Mrs. de 
Boonyen was met with so decided a re- 
fusal from the pale, quiet, not even pretty 
widow, whom she herself had conde- 
scended to bid to her feast, her surprise 
may be better imagined than described. 
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Indeed, it was not till after a moment’s 
cogitation as to what could be the hidden 
motive for such immense self-denial, that 
the great lady, glancing at her hostess’s 
well-worn black silk, went on to observe, 
in the most affable manner, that Mrs. 
Dysart need not be afraid about dress. 
This was not one of their large parties, 
only a little dinner of twelve or so; and 
really, as she sometimes said to her 
daughters, “when you are in mourning 
people never notice what you have on.” 
A slight, a very slight curl came to the 
corners of Mrs. Dysart’s mouth during 
this speech; but she was patient, and did 
not even draw herself up as she answered, 
with a modest gentleness which was al- 
most edifying, that Mrs. de Boonyen was 
most kind. To speak the truth, that dif- 
ficulty had not occurred to herself, prob- 
ably (with a slight smile, which the guest 
‘oak as deprecatory of the difference be- 
tween their positions), because she had 
never been in the habit of going into 
society where her dress could be a matter 
of any importance. Of course the case 
was widely different with Mrs. de Boon- 
yen and ber friends ; yet even with the 
former’s kind indulgence she must still 
repeat her refusal. And as similar invi- 
tations from other people met with a sim- 
ilar answer, it is to be supposed that Mrs. 
Dysart did prefer to eat her beef and 
mutton at home, instead of at the houses 
of her friends; and, indeed, to lead a 
somewhat recluse life altogether. 


CHAPTER II. 
SYBIL. 


I THINK it is time here to say some- 
thing about the Dysart girls. 

They had been still in the schoolroom 
when their mother first came to settle at 
Hillbrow — small damsels of ten and 
twelve, wearing short frocks and sun- 
bonnets, and their fair hair plaited in 
pig-tails; but that was nearly eight years 
ago, and at the time when the present 
part of my story commences Sybil had 
just reached her twentieth year, while 
Jenny, or Jane, as she was_ properly 
called, was not yet quite eighteen; slim, 
grey-eyed girls, both always dressed with 
a kind of exquisitely severe simplicity, 
and carrying their heads with an uncon- 
scious stateliness, which somehow re- 
minded you of tall, white lilies swaying 
on their tender stems. 

None knew much about them individu- 
ally, for they were never seen apart, had 
never gone to school, and had been kept 
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first, as Mrs. Dysart 
said, on account of their studies, and 
next, because she did not go out herself, 
and disapproved of such young girls do- 
ing so without her. Many people, indeed, 
pitied them greatly, but the pity was 
wasted, for they had no consciousness of 
requiring it. They were devotedly at- 
tached to their mother and to each other. 
They infinitely preferred their Surrey 
home and scenery to the dusty, pela § 
monotonous Austrian town in which their 
early life had been spent; and what with 
oon th painting, and music within doors, 
and long country rambles without, were 
almost as well content with their life as 
the mother who had planned it for them. 
With her will, indeed, I doubt if they 
would have ever seen any change in it, 
but even she, resolute as she was, could 
not manage matters quite as far as that, 
and, fortunately for the girls, there were 
people who interfered to prevent them 
from being reared in that total isolation 
from the outer world which, if persisted 
in, would probably have led to their grow- 
ing up either morbid or eccentric. These 
people were Lady Ashleigh of Dilworth 
and her sister-in-law. 

It was no use for Mrs. Dysart to say 
that she was unable to keep up any int- 
macy even with the latter, who had been 
a schoolfellow of her own in their girlish 
days, as Dilworth was quite out of callin 
distance unless you had a carriage, an 
she was not possessed of that luxury; 
Mrs. Ashleigh only answered: “ Then I 
shall come and see you instead, and 
bring Margaret with me. She has taken 
quite a fancy to you;” and the two did so 
accordingly, calling at Hillbrow whenever 
they happened to be in the neighborhood, 
ef keeping up a constant little inter- 
change of kindly note-writing and small 
offerings of fruit and flowers, against 
which even Mrs. Dysart was not able, 
had she been willing, to steel herself. 

Not that she went to Dilworth more 
than very, very rarely herself. She was 
invited often enough, and Lionel Ash- 
leigh, the rector’s son, would drive over 
in the pony carriage for her, or the 
brougham would be sent from the Hall for 
the same purpose, only to return witha 
note from the widow, conveying her love 
and thanks, but she was too unwell or too 
busy to leave home; but when good- 
natured Lady Ashleigh took pity on the 
two little soft-voiced girls, and insisted 
that they should be allowed to join in her 
own children’s croquet-matches and birth- 


closely at home, 


day parties, the mother was not able to 
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be so inexorable. And thus in course of 
time visits to Dilworth became the chief, 
if not the only, amusement and variety in 
the girls’ lives. 

Mrs. Ashleigh had no daughters of her 
own, and was rather brusque and stately 
of manner, having indeed the reputation of 
being the proudest woman in that part 
of Surrey; so that Sybil and Jenny did 
not care quite so much for spending days 
with her, or for going for drives in the 
rectory carriage. In their youthful ver- 
nacular she was mamma’s friend; but 
Lady Ashleigh, smiling, buxom, gossipy, 
and maternal, was a sort of second mam- 
ma herself, with nothing in the least awe- 
inspiring or redoubtable about her; and 
as for Adelaide, her only daughter, she 
and Sybil struck up such a friendship that 
if it had not been for Mrs. Dysart’s re- 
strictions they would have been almost 
inseparable; and as it was, used to keep 
up a voluminous correspondence and in- 
terchange of wonderful confidences and 
home-made presents, after the most ap- 
proved fashion of girlish intimacies. 
Seldom a week passed, never longer, 
without the young Dysarts and Ashleighs 
meeting either at Hillbrow or the Hall; 
and when in course of time John Ashleigh, 
the eldest son, got engaged to some grand 
—— daughter, and a ball was to 

e given at Dilworth in his fancée’s honor, 
nothing would suit Lady Ashleigh or 
Adelaide but that Sybil, who was then 
eighteen, should make her first appear- 
ance in company with the latter at the 
said entertainment. 

“ Ada has set her heart on it, and the 
girls are so nearly of an age it would be 
nice for them to make their début together. 
You must give in to it some day or an- 
other, you know,” Lady Ashleigh said. 
And though Mrs. Dysart demurred great- 
ly, and would fain have refused altogether, 
she was not allowed todo so. John Ash- 
leigh came over himself with a message 
from the Honorable Miss Victoria Plan- 
tagenet —of which I fear that high-born 
damsel was wholly unconscious — that she 
would be grievously hurt by Sybil’s non- 
appearance; and Adelaide entreated, and 
even Sybil, docile as she was in general, 
cried and coaxed till at last Mrs. Dysart 
gave way and consented. She knew, 
after it was done, that it would be no good 
trying to keep her choice rosebud hidden 
in the home-garden any longer. She 
hated with all her heart to say the word 
which must open the gate and sanction 
its being seen by others. But after all, 
as the baronet’s wife said, the thing would 





have to be done some day or another; 
and if so, how could it be better than 
under Lady Ashleigh’s own roof and 
chaperonage ? 

She was right. The gates were opened, 
and the rosebud seen; and after that 
there was no shutting up the pretty flower 
again for good. More little gaieties, both 
at Hall and rectory, followed that first one 
in the Honorable Victoria’s honor, and 
were succeeded by a host of return enter- 
tainments from the neighborhood, includ- 
ing a gorgeous eo at the De 
Boonyens’, and to all of these Sybil Dy- 
sart was invited as the newest and ac- 
knowledged beauty of the year. 

She did not appear at them. Her 
mother sat down and wrote a little budget 
of refusals for her, one to Hapsburg Hall 
in especial, whereby Sybil was deprived 
of the pleasure of consuming peaches at 
half a guinea apiece, and salmon at five 
and sixpence a pound; but all the same 
the Rubicon had been passed, and hence- 
forward whenever any entertainment was 
on the tapis, the question as to whether 
Miss Dysart would be present was sure 
to be one of the chief subjects for discus- 
sion among the rest of the invited, and 
one which was answered sufficiently sel- 
dom in the affirmative for it to be never- 
failing in interest. Indeed, unless Sybil 
was to go with one of the Ashleigh ladies, 
it was almost certain that she would not 
go at all, as, failing every other excuse, 
Mrs. Dysart had always the stock one 
that she never went out herself, and Jenny 
being too young to share her sister’s gaie- 
ties, it was pleasanter for the elder girl to 
stay at home than to go to them by her- 
self ; and as Mrs. Ashleigh was too lazy 
to care about parties at all, and wey 
Ashleigh, after her son’s marriage, left 
Adelaide’s chaperonage chiefly to him and 
the Honorable Victoria, this was what 
Sybil most frequently did. 


It was an evening in late summer, and 
the close of an unusually sultry day, when 
a girl might have been seen making her 
way along an unfrequented road about 
midway between Leatherhead and the 
little village of Chadleigh End—a girl 
wearing a dark-blue linen dress ‘and tip- 
pet, and a big black straw hat which was 
tied down securely under the softest, 
roundest little chin ever granted to a 
woman for the ensnaring of the unwarier 
sex, and which hid everything but a gleam 
of sunny hair coiled in a loose twist on 
the nape of her slender neck, and the 
glimmer of a pair of eyes so infinitely 
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sweet and guileless in their liquid depths 
of queylah bine that any one gazing into 
them would have been more than stoic 
had he turned away and never looked 
again, yet would have taken the second 
glance with greater reverence than the 
first, for the maidenly purity and frank- 
ness shining out of their serene uncon- 
sciousness of admiration. 

Very pretty in truth was Sybil Dysart ; 
though I doubt if she had one remarkable 
feature in her small, fair face, for grey- 
blue eyes and golden hair are as common 
as blackberries in this English land of 
ours. Pretty in the supple grace of her 
slight, round figure, the sunshiny bright- 
ness of her expression, and the almost 
dazzling pearl-color of her fair skin: too 
pretty to be walking alone; though it was 
indeed only by an unforeseen chance that 
such an event had occurred; and the path 
she was pursuing was so lonely a one, 
that it was a rare event for any one to be 
seen in it. 

A good many years before some rich 
man fad bought all the land about here 
for building purposes, had cut out a long 
road across it, branching off into lateral 
ones at regular intervals, and planted 
young trees and shrubs along the borders 
of the intersecting meadow-land. It was 
to be a fashionable suburb to the old- 
fashioned town of Leatherhead; or, better 
still, to become a new town itself, a town 
of handsome villa residences for the con- 
venience of Londoners living in the coun- 
try; and then—— Well, somehow it 
never became anything at all! Perhaps 
land went down just at that time and the 
investment did not pay; or the owner died 
and the property went into Chancery. 
Anyhow it remained as it was, a long 
sloping hill cut up into fields of wheat or 
turnips, and intersected by broad, length 
roads, long since thickly overgrown wit 
grass sod beodaned by a narrow fringe of 
trees, chiefly firs and larches, which, after 
all these years, still proved the bleak, 
unshelteredness of their situation by being 
as small and thin as though they had not 
been planted a twelvemonth. 

Sybil had chosen this route in prefer- 
ence to returning home by the high-road 
along the valle caste because, though 
it was about three times as long as the 
latter it was far more unfrequented, and, 
as such, likely to excuse her in her moth- 
er’s eyes for being out at such a late hour 
alone. 

“But mamma ought not to be angry 
when I tell her how ill poor old Granny 
Smith was, and that she might have died 





if I had not stayed with her till her 
daughter came,” the girl thought. “ After 
all, one may be too particular. It will 
be = dark before I get home by this 
road.” 

It was getting dusk already, and she 
quickened her steps as she spoke, glanc- 
ing somewhat anxiously at the sky around 
her. There had been a threatening feel 
in the air all day, although there was no 
rain yet. Above her head, indeed, and 
towards the east, the sky was still a pale 
blue, flecked only by little, soft, grey- 
white clouds; but all round the horizon 
was of an ominous leaden hue, rising 
higher and higher as the day declined; 
and the west was one vast expanse of dull 
flame-color, deepening to bronze near the 
horizon, and covered with ragged grey 
clouds. One of these latter, darker and 
inkier than the rest, and with torn and 
bleeding edges, concealed the sun from 
view; but above and below it the rays of 
the sinking luminary darted out like the 
fingers of a fiery hand, behind whose 
burning touch the cloudy vapor around 
turned to a blaze of molten copper, while 
far in its depths you could see by the 
glare of those giant fingers the gleaming 
edges of yet more and more cloud banks 
crowding back into the further space be- 
yond. Beneath this sky the lonely grass 
road cresting the hill took a_ yellow, 
mournful tinge; the veined blossoms of 
the marrow turned to a faint, unwhole- 
some color; and the blackish-green ber- 
ries of the woody nightshade, just chang- 
ing here and there to scarlet, seemed to 
leap out of the hedgerows with a baleful 
gleam. There was a moaning sound 
among the spare, dwarfish trees, as though 
the echoes of some terrible storm were 
pent within their branches. A dull, grey 
mist hung over Ashtead Common on one 
side, and, creeping round, almost blotted 
out the square Brey church-tower and red 
roofs of little Leatherhead in the valley, 
and stretched its pale arms even up the 
darkling slope of Fetcham Downs on the 
other side of the river. Grim old Ran- 
moor, with its landmark steeple on the 
summit, loomed purply-black and sharp 
against the sky; and down in the valley 
the “ clank, clank”’ of a cattle-bell sounded 
like a note of solemn warning. 

Involuntarily Sybil stood still and 
looked about her. There was something 
weird and unpleasant in the threatenin 
loneliness of the scene, and she hal 
meditated turning back and making her 
way to the high-road in the valley beneath. 
The impulse, however, was checked. 
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The young lady had a very honest and 
deep-seated fear of tramps, and was well 
aware (which some of my town readers 
may not be) that this unpleasant waif of 
society is much more frequently to be 
met on the high-road than in lanes and 
byways; and that, in harvest time and 
Derby week in particular, it is almost 
impossible to walk along 7 of the main 
thoroughfares within five miles of Epsom, 
without encountering some of the species 
prowling along either singly or in cou- 
ples; but always unwashed, evil-eyed, 
and surly, or sleeping off last night’s 
potations by the roadside. 

Thinking over these conflicting terrors 
Sybil remained a moment or so stationary, 
her slim, upright figure in its straight 
blue gown relieved against the coppery 
sky, her head a little turned on one side, 
gazing wistfully down the steep, grass- 
grown road leading to the valley; but in 
the end the actual prevailed over the 
imaginary. Tramps were facts, and very 
terrifying and unpleasant ones, whereas 
the vaguely nervous feeling which made 
her shrink from pursuing this lonely hill- 
side route had no tangible fonndaiion 
whatever; and just at that moment to 
cheer her she heard the crack of a sports- 
man’s gun, and saw a covey of birds rise 
into the air, only a little way distant. 
The sound spoke to her of human com- 
panionship in the neighborhood, and ban- 
ished her terrors on the instant. She 
went on her way without any longer hesi- 
tation. 

It was a solitary walk certainly. The 
deserted road stretched onward and up- 
ward till it reached the brow of the hill, 
and then crept away downwards again in 
one long, unbroken line. There was no 
house in sight, for the hedges and planta- 
tions on either side were just tall enough 
to shut out any view of the surrounding 
neighborhood; no sound but the moaning 
of the unfelt storm; not even a second 
shot from the invisible sportsman ; and, 
when she stopped for a moment to gather 
a tuft of tawny yellow toad-flax from the 
wayside, she was startled to notice how 
dusk it was getting, and that the sun and 
the fiery splendor had entirely disappeared 
behind a dense bank of cloud. She had 
a good way still to go; but by leaving the 
road, and striking across a turnip-field, 
she knew that it could be materially short- 
ened, and she took that step accordingly, 
keeping well under the hedge, where a 
dry, grassy ditch made smoother walking 
for her pretty feet. 

Unfortunately for Sybil, she could not 


have done a more foolish thing; for the 
hedgerow was more than high enough to 
conceal her graceful little figure from any 
one on the other side, and almost in the 
same moment there was a rustling sound 
low down in the fence. Something dark 
burst out and dashed across her very 
feet; a loud “crack, crack” followed it, 
so close to her it sent a hot tingle through 
every vein in her body, like an electric 
shock, and made her utter a sharp scream; 
while simultaneously a big retriever 
crashed through the same hole in the 
hedge, and went tearing over the turnips 
after the flying object in front, which still 
kept on its way unhurt. 

“Good God!” exclaimed a voice on 
the other side of the thorn-bushes. “Is 
any one there? Havel hurt you? For 
heaven’s sake, answer if you can.” 

There was no answer, however, for the 
simple reason that Sybil was quite unable 
to give one. The shot had not struck 
her—had, indeed, almost miraculously 
spared her, perforating the bow on her 
hat and whizzing within a hair’s-breadth 
of her pretty face; but the sudden shock 
and terror, coming on her previous nerv- 
ous state, had for the moment been 
almost as bad, and she had sunk on to 
the grassy side of the ditch, half lying, 
half kneeling, and trembling in every 
limb and nerve as with an ague fit. She 
was not even conscious that any one was 
speaking, until the speaker, rendered 
more anxious by the silence following on 
that sudden scream, had forced his way 
by sheer strength through the stiff bram- 
bles and was lifting her to her feet, the 
while he asked, in tones more full of con- 
cern than ever, if he had really shot her. 
Was she much hurt? Would she not try 
to speak? 

Sybil did try then, and managed to 
stand up and stammer out a word or two 
of reassurance; but the effort brought on 
a nervous fit of crying, and she had to 
submit to be supported by one strong 
arm, while the other hand took off her 
hat and felt her fair little head and throat 
in very evident alarm and anxiety, until 
she could recover herself enough to falter 
the request, — 

“Please let me go. I can stand alone. 
Indeed, I am not hurt; I—I am only 
frightened.” 

“Are you sure?” in a tone of great 
relief mingled with no little doubt. 
“Why, your hair smells of the powder! 
Did none of the shot strike you? My 
confounded carelessness! I shall never 





forgive myself for it, as it is ; but, indeed, 
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I had no idea that any one could be on 
this side of the hedge. Do tell me again 
that you are not hurt. Are you quite 
certain of it?” 

Poor Sybil began to feel horribly 
ashamed. Of all things in this world 
that which Mrs. Dysart most contemned 
and despised in girls was anything like 
affectation or display, or the capability of 
making “scenes ;” and to have shrieked 
out in this ridiculous way and then almost 
gone into hysterics, occasioning all this 
remorse and terror when she was not 
even touched, was too silly. What would 
mamma say? And yet so shaken was 
she still that she could not help a little 
sob between every other word as she 
assured the unhappy culprit that “in- 
deed, he had not hurt her. There was 
no harm done. It was only the shock, 
and she was very foolish to make sucha 
fuss.” 

“Pray don’t say that. It was all my 
fault, and you are not making a fuss at 
all. How could you help being fright- 
ened? Thank Heaven it was not worse,” 
the stranger exclaimed almost passion- 
ately ; and as he was still kneeling on 
one knee beside her, and holding her 
shaking hands in his, Sybil could not 
help looking in his face as she lifted her 
own, with a pale little effort at a smile on 
it, to reassure him. It was only a hasty 
glance, for there was so much tenderness 
and admiration in the pitying look that 
met hers that involuntarily her eyes sank 
beneath it; and she drew herself further 
away, taking her hands from the clasp of 
which before they had been almost un- 
conscious, and flushing timidly. Yet the 
face at which she had looked was hand- 
some enough to warrant a second glance, 
far more beautiful than pretty Sybil Dy- 
sart’s ever was or would be — one of 
those faces, indeed, which you oftener 
see in pictures or marble than in real life, 
with the short, curled hair and straight, 
purely-cut features of a young Greek 
god; eyes blue and long-lashed as a wom- 
an’s, with a woman’s power too of pathos 
and tenderness; and a mouth so abso- 
lutely winning in its full, sharply defined 
curves that it was little wonder the words 
that issued from it seldom failed to work 
their will with the auditor; and it almost 
seemed a pity to shade it under the fringe 
of soft, brown moustache which overhun 
the upper lip, and gave atone of manli- 
ness to features which might otherwise 
have been too effeminate in their delicate, 
purely-colored chiselling. Certainly Sybil 
had never seen so fair a specimen of 


manhood in all her young life before 
among the men she knew, or, indeed, 
anywhere save in a beautiful Roman 
cameo which her mother had set in a 
brooch, and about which the girls used to 
dispute in their earlier days ; Sybil call- 
ing it St. John the Divine, while Jenny 
persisted that it was only the Apollo. 
Truly Jenny was right. There was far 
more of the Apollo than the saint in him 
whom the cameo resembled, and were he 
to be judged by all the harm which even 
in his short life had been wrought by that 
beautiful, sunlit face of his, all the broken 
hearts and perjured vows, and blurred or 
tarnished fames, it might be doubted if 
even long years of penance and seclusion 
would have procured for Gareth Vane 
canonization in the Sacred Gollege. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MEMORY. 


IT is one of Lord Bacon’s apothegms 
that the brains of some creatures taken 
in wine, as hares, hens, deer, are said 
to sharpen memory. This opinion must 
have broken down under experiment, or 
no dishes would be more in request than 
those in which brains were the principal 
ingredients ; nor would there be any inci- 
vility in setting these savory remedies be- 
fore our guests, for defective memory is a 
fashionable complaint no one is ashamed 
to accuse himself of. La Bruyére indeed 
regards the confession or claim to one 
as a resource of egoism, under cover of 
which men arrogate to themselves supe- 
rior qualities. ‘Men talking of them- 
selves avow only small defects and those 
compatible with great talents and noble 
qualities. Thus they complain of bad 
memory ; inwardly satisfied, and conscious 
of good sense and sound judgment, they 
submit to the reproach of absence of mind 
and reverie as though it took for granted 
their del esprit.’ It is, in fact, the one 
question about our intellectual selves we 
may discuss in a mixed company. It 
involves no real self-depreciation to ac- 
cuse ourselves of bad memory ; for defec- 
tive memory, in social popular discourse, 
is regarded as an accidental disadvantage 
outside the higher faculties, and with 
little more to do with the thinking part of 
us than short-sightedness, or the broad 
face attributed to himself by the Specta- 
tor. This prevalent indulgent tone in no 
way falls in with philosophical language 





towards this deficiency. ‘“ Memory,” to 
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recall Locke’s judgment to our readers, 
“is subject to two defects: first, that it 
loses the idea quite, and so far it pro- 
duces perfect ignorance; secondly, that it 
moves slowly, and retrieves not the ideas 
that it has, and are laid up in store, quick 
enough to serve the mind upon occasion. 
This, if it be to a great degree, is stupid- 
ity; and he who through this default in 
his memory has not the ideas that are 
really preserved there, ready at hand 
when need and occasion calls for them, 
were almost as good be without them 
quite, since they serve him to little pur- 
pose. Thedull man who loses the oppor- 
tunity whilst he is seeking in his mind 
for those ideas that should serve his turn, 
is not much more happy in his knowledge 
than one that is perfectly ignorant. It is 
the business, therefore, of the memory to 
furnish the mind with those dormant 
ideas which it has present occasion for; 
in the having them ready at hand on all 
occasions, consists that which we call 
invention, fancy, and quickness of parts.” 
In fact, however, it is only the small 
change of memory that people willingly 
proclaim themselves short of; by the 
very act of owning it, taking for granted 
the store of gold laid up and ready for the 
intellect’s greater needs. 

The truth is, itis not a personal topic 
that particularly interests any one but the 
man’s self. Men trouble themselves very 
little about the memory of their friends, 
except when some lapse interferes with 
their own convenience. They take him 
as he is, without speculating on the differ- 
ence a better memory would have made 
in him. He is viewed as a whole. What 
he can recall—in what order his mind 
stands in its innermost recesses — is 
—- to other men, however much it 
may affect his place in the world. Re- 
grets on this head pass as so many words 
of course. And yet, if there is truth in 
them, they mean a great deal — they 
account for a great deal. Nobody can do 
much in the department he has chosen 
without having tenacity of memory in it. 
A man may forget what he pleases out of 
his own sphere of thought and practice, 
but he must have a ready, clear memory 
in that sphere, or he will make no way; 
and for this reason, that if he forgets in 
that sphere, there has been defect in the 
great preliminary of attention. In the 
way most men have learned what they are 
assumed to know, they have no right to 
expect to remember it. A good memory, 
as a rule, represents much more than 
itself. It indicates a mind capable of a 





keener, more fixed, more single attention 
than ordinary men can bestow on any- 
thing beyond their immediate personal 
interests —a mind open to receive, a 
judgment ready to weigh what is worth 
retaining, a capacity for quick selection 
and concentration of thought. 

Are really strong, vivid impressions 
ever forgotten ? and does not a generally 
treacherous memory imply a universal 
defect and want of stamina, either con- 
genital or due to self-neglect? We read 
of the great memories of great men; but 
does not this mean that what they have 
once seen, done, learned, was welcomed 
with a warmer reception, scored at the 
time with a deeper incision, engraved in 
larger, stronger characters than is the 
case with ordinary men —and in this way 
made their own? Most people receive 
facts and knowledge into their minds, 
not as permanent inhabitants, but as lodg- 
ers. If only they heard with all their ears, 
saw with an undistracted gaze, listened 
with an undivided attention, took all in 
with resolute apprehension at the ¢ime, 
they would be providing a home for new 
ideas. Everybody who does all this 
remembers — can recall at will. The habit 
of such attention is the building of an 
edifice where everything is assigned its 
proper place, and can be found when 
wanted. 

We believe that all minds have a sort 
of lumber-room wherein toss the past 
events of life, fragments and tatters of the 
knowledge once acquired and the facts 
once familiar. For want of active meas- 
ures for storing them on their first recep- 
tion, these lie irrecoverable, or at best 
unavailable, for present need. And if 
persons put themselves to the question, 
they need be at no loss to account for 
this. Probably of all habits of mind, in- 
attention is earliest contracted and most 
difficult to dislodge. Where it has gained 
a firm footing, even the will cannot cure 
it. We believe nothing is so rare as a 
power of unbroken attention. The se- 
ductive pleasures of wool-gathering in- 
sinuate themselves, fasten themselves, 
offer themselves like an easy cushion, 
assert themselves as originality and inven- 
tion, — divert, amuse, take prisoner, lap 
in Elysium before the victim is aware of 
his lapse or can rally his powers to the 
immediate demands of the hour. Wher- 
ever there has been this sort of bargain 
between duty and indolence, to attend 
no more than is necessary for the present 
occasion, drifting off into dreamland as a 
relaxation, there the memory has been 
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incurably weakened. There should be a 
surplus of attention, a concentration be- 
yond the necessities of the hour, to form 
a memory. 

This formation of memory starts with 
consciousness, and has its moral aspect. 
Where the interests centre in self and its 
immediate surroundings, the memory can- 
not be laying up treasures for the future. 
We see the difference in the youngest 
children. It is a great thing, of course, 
to teach in- an interesting way so as to 
make attention as little painful an effort 
as possible. The child so taught starts 
at an advantage; but there is a subtle 
form of selfishness that eludes all benevo- 
lent aims to enlarge the range of interests, 
that refuses to see beyond the charmed 
circle, and shackles and confines the 
memory at the outset. We may almost 
foretell of some children that they will 
remember what now occupies them so 
deeply, because we see no undercurrent 
of self at work interfering with the free 
reception of new congenial ideas; while 
others take in new thoughts with a re- 
serve; half occupied with themselves, if 
they attend, turning the new acquirement 
into an occasion for present show and 
self-glory. The phrase “hits the fancy,” 
explains the posture of mind. Nothing 
hits the fancy of some children apart from 
self; with others, the object which hits 
and seizes the attention stands single, 
and takes them out of themselves. Sir 
Walter Scott owns to this memory. “I 
had always a wonderful facility in retain- 
ing in my memory whatever verses pleased 
me ;” quoting the old Borderer who had 
no command of his memory, and only 
retained what hit his fancy. ‘“ My mem- 
ory was precisely of the same kind; it 
seldom failed to preserve most tenaciously 


a favorite passage of poetry, a play-house 
ditty, or, above all, a Border-raid ballad; 
but names, dates, and the other technical- 
ities of history escaped me in a most 
ey degree.” Of course this early 


passion of interest implies a bias. The 
memory here came by nature, was not 
cultivated by self-mastery; but, while fol- 
lowing a bent, it carried him out of him- 
self and beyond himself, which it is an 
important function of memory todo. All 
people have not only a memory, but a 
tenacious memory for some things. If 
for nothing useful, if not for things ob- 
served, for things learnt, for thought, for 
events, for persons, for the outsides of 
things, for words, for names, for dates, — 
yet for follies, vanities, trifles, grad es 
connected with self; and especially for 





losses, wrongs, slights, snubs, disparage- 
ments, injuries, real or fancied, inflicted 
in the course of a lifetime on that dear 
self. If memory is not put to its legiti- 
mate uses, subjected to rule, given work 
to do, it degenerates into a mere deposit, 
a residuum of worthless refuse, degrading 
the nature it should elevate, supplying 
the mind with unwholesome food, on 
which it largely broods and ruminates. 
Of the same class is the memory roused 
out of its lethargy by the presence of 
others —as, for example, on the revival 
of former acquaintance — into a sort of 
malignant activity; a memory dissociated 
from sympathy, recalling precisely the 
things which ought to be forgotten — 
misfortunes, humiliations, and the like — 
and forcing on reluctant ears with un- 
ae accuracy of detail, facts lon 
erased from busier, fuller, better-traine 
memories, as though inspired by a sort of 
necessity to let Yoose the unmannerly 
crowd of revived images where it gives 
most annoyance. How often we wish for 
others the reverse of what we desire for 
ourselves! If they could only forget! 
There are memories that seem self-act- 
ing instruments, stimulated neither by 
feeling nor intellect; as though eye and 
ear stamped words and characters on the 
brain independent of thought and will, 
and with no relation to the idiosyncrasy 
of the owner. Something in the signs of 
time, number, name, gets a mysterious 
hold. These associate themselves with 
some quality in the man in a way incom- 
prehensible to the observer. Memories, 
average and fallacious on general topics, 
have an unfailing accuracy in retaining 
rows of figures and arbitrary combina- 
tions of letters. Nor can the possessor 
of these fixed impressions account any 
better than another for this speciality. 
What comes to us by nature we regard 
as proper to man. It is the absence or 
failure of it that takes us by surprise. 
Again, there are memories where the in- 
tellect is conspicuously below par, which 
expend themselves with marked success 
on trivial, minute matters, removed from 
any reasonable connection with them- 
selves. Thus they regard their fellow- 
creatures perhaps on the side of age: 
how old they are; on what day their birth- 
day falls. it is on this point that they 
bring themselves into relation with their 
fellow-men, on which they can draw com- 
parisons and find affinities. Or it may be 
the expenditure of money: what things 
cost; what people died worth ; and so on. 
Whatever the subject of recollection, it is 
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connected with anything rather than the 
inner self of the object dwelt on. 
However, these are the curiosities of 
our subject. It is this view of memory as 
something arbitrary that makes it easy for 
people to accuse themselves of the want 
of it: great feats of recollection of this 
class serving the ordinary loose defective 
memory a good turn. It cannot be said 
of any natural power that it is without 
legitimate purpose or use; but no reason- 
able man regrets that he does not know 
everybody’s birthday, or that he cannot 
reproduce a dozen figures in a line that 
have once met his eye. What men do 
need for themselves is the memory that 
puts them in a position to cultivate and 
use their other gifts; that makes a judi- 
cious selection at starting; that stores 
what is worth keeping; that lets nothing 
slip that belongs to the development of 
their aptitude or genius ; that arranges its 
treasures in order, for use; that can meet 
a sudden occasion; that retains whatever 
it is desirable to keep. Such a memory 
is not a faculty in itself —it is the indica- 


tion, and, indeed, proof of many other 
faculties, and also of self-management. 
Some new ideas find such congenial soil 
that it is no merit to make them welcome; 
but how many must own to themselves 


that the will failed rather than the under- 
standing, when what was uncongenial and 
difficult was first presented to them, and 
the choice given of acceptance or passive 
rejection? Then was their opportunity ; 
then memory was open and receptive ; but 
they indolently suffered knowledge to pass 
over their minds like the shade of a cloud, 
which they might have made their own by 
a resolute effort of sustained, however 
painful attention. So far as a strong will 
directed to good ends is a virtue, memory 
of this character seen in its function is a 
virtue, and tells for the man, morally as 
well as intellectually. In this view of 
things, in proportion to the man’s natural 
powers, his confession of bad or defective 
memory is a serious avowal, to which his 
hearers may attach more importance than 
he himself is willing to give it. 

While a strong and vast memory is an 
object of vague longing with us all, as a 
fact, people often wish for it who have 
already as much as is good for them — as 
much as they can make good use of; that 
is, they have it in proportion to their 
other gifts. Their grasp of thought, of 
the deep and abstract, could never have 
been a powerful one; their interest in 
large subjects never keen or sustained : 
onl a disproportionate memory is a prop- 
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erty unmanageable in weak and indiscreet 
hands; it imprisons the mind within its 
own range and lends itself to display. 
People so gifted, in sober truth, require an 
excess of modesty, sympathy, and discre- 
tion, to keep the gift from being obtru- 
sive and troublesome. To employ the 
memory in fours de force, which is the 
very natural and indeed excusable tempta- 
tion, often defeats its object; impressing 
the hearer rather with the exhibitor’s 
vanity or want of judgment than with the 
wonder or splendor of the display. So- 
ciety would not be the better for a large 
accession of memories of the class of Mrs. 
Tibbs in the “Citizen of the World.” 
Our readers will recall the scene at Vaux- 
hall, where the city widow on her good 
behavior, and unwilling to forfeit all pre- 
tensions to politeness, has to sit and listen 
to that lady’s song of portentous length, of 
which she would not spare her party a 
single verse: “ Mrs. Tibbs therefore kept 
on singing, and we continued to listen; 
till at last, when the song was just con- 
cluded, the waiter came to inform us that 
the water-works (which the widow had 
gone to see) were over!” 

A good memory of the social order, 
stimulated by companionship and conver- 
sation, is indeed a delightful faculty when 
it is supported by wit and observation; 
but the people who long for it might not 
be equal to the charge of such an engine, 
and indeed persons largely gifted this way 
sometimes make us realize that there are 
things it is good to forget. They are apt 
to run off into surplusage of detail and the 
like. Their memory rather obeys some 
inner law than is guided by sympathy with 
the general mind. People with exact 
memories of scenes in which they have 
played a part, do not always consider how 
far this minuteness and exactness are 
worth the hearer’s attention, or are likely 
to suit his turn of mind. A strong hold 
of self, an intense sense of the ego, is 
almost a necessary accompaniment of 
great memories that show themselves in 
social intercourse. Whatever touches 
this, whether through pain or pleasure, 
makes an impression beyond the ordinary 
measure. A man’s self may be said to be 
all he has, and every man has this; but 
the difference is surprising between one 
man and another in the hold and realizing 
of this possession. It is an intellectual, 
not a moral difference. It is strength. 
But it occasionally puts the man of strong 
memory a little out of step with his audi- 
tors. He finds himself listened to with 
interest while his memory runs in the 
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groove of his hearers’ tastes and likings ; 
while it supplements theirs; while he 
reveals stores which are of the quality 
they can value and would willingly make 
their own; while he is the channel of 
communication with noted persons and 
eventful doings not otherwise approach- 
able; and he does not always understand 
the grounds of his power of sustaining the 
attention of others, and reckons on takin 
it along with him farther than it will- 
ingly would go; into occasions which only 
concern his private interests and merely 
personal matters. We hope to hear— 
what his powers allow us aright to expect 
—a reproduction of some vivid scene, 
some occasion appealing to the general 
sympathies, some touch of human nature 
given with verbal truth of word and tone, 
some trait of humor, wit, or wisdom, of 
which his memory is the sole chronicler ; 
or, at least, to be enlightened, cleared up, 
set right on some point that concerns us. 
Instead of this we find ourselves involved 
in some dull narrative, some incident, 
some intricate dispute, either out of the 
hearer’s line of interest and comprehen- 
sion, or in its nature trivial, and the 
proper prey of oblivion. If it occupies 
his mind, he does not always see why it 
should not charm other ears, and hold 
them in the willing bondage his clear, 
sustained, vivid narrative is used to do on 
subjects not more interesting or important 
to himself. 

Great memories in all but great men 
are, it may be observed, apt to be infested 
by hobbies. Mankind, as such, has its 
infatuations, taken up with eagerness, but 
presently laid down again out of mere 
incapacity to secure the attention of oth- 
ers; a condition necessary to the perma- 
nent existence of hobbies, which are 
essentially sociable things. Even while 
they are in full force in unretentive minds, 
the facilities for escape prevent their be- 
ing the tax and infliction upon others 
which a hobby in the hands of a powerful 
memory and practised delivery is felt to 
be; a memory that never loses its thread 
or relaxes its hold of a forced, unwilling 
attention. There is an alliance between 
voice and the propensity under discussion. 
Either the social memory cultivates the 
voice to sustained effort, or the voice, 
strong and sounding, stimulates the talk- 
ing power. It may be some benevolent 
scheme, some view, some discovery, some 
grievance, some panacea, some standing 





quarrel, some political or religious theory ; 

but whatever it is, it is unwelcome — the | 

speaker is known for this flaw. We are | 
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in for a repetition of what we have heard 
before without interest; there is no fresh- 
ness of handling. He is excellent, de- 
lightful, edifying —the best company — 
the past is quickened into life under his 
spell; what he has seen, what he has 
read, is still an open page into which he 
will initiate you and hold you enthralled, 
if you can only keep him clear of this 
pitfall; but he drifts into it by a sort of 
fatality, and prefers to be a bore. An 
inexorable memory, incapable of letting 
slip the minutest point — a memory where 
nothing fades into indistinctness — holds 
him and his hearer in hopeless prolixity 
of detail. 

With all its temptations, social memory, 
as dependent on other gifts for its suc- 
cess, is yet the memory that confers most 
pleasure, whether on him who exercises 
it, or on those who profit by it. A sort cf 
security attaches to it; things seem more 
real in its presence; the land of shadows 
assumes outline; we know where we are; 
we stand on firmer ground. But when 
memory is discussed in ordinary talk, it 
is more commonly tested by what are 
called its feats. A good talker is never 
at his best when his memory comes in for 
much commendation. And here general 
ability may be quite dissociated from it. 
Memory may be a man’s sole distinguish- 
ing gift, as possibly it is of that native 
scholar commented by Professor Max 
Miiller, who, “almost naked and squatting 
in his tent, knows the whole SamhitA and 
Pada text by heart;” and those Brah- 
mans who, the same authority tells us, can 
repeat the whole Rig Veda—twice as 
long as “ Paradise Lost.” Or, to shift 
our ground, of a certain William Lyon, a 
strolling player commemorated in the 
magazines of the last century, who, one 
evening over his bottle, wagered a crown 
bowl of paach — a liquor of which he was 
very fond—that next morning at the 
rehearsal he would repeat a Daily A dver- 
tiser from beginning to end. “ At this 
rehearsal his opponent reminded him of 
his wager, imagining, as he was drunk 
the night before, that he must certainly 
have forgot it; and rallied him on his 
ridiculous bragging of his memory. 
Lyon pulled out the paper, aud desired 
him to look at it and be judge himself 
whether he did or did not win his wager. 
Notwithstanding the want of connection 
between the paragraphs, the variety of 
advertisements, and the general chaos 
that goes to the composition of any news- 
paper, he repeated it from beginning to 
end without the least hesitation or mis- 
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take.” “I know” (continues the narra- 
tor) “this to be true, and believe the 
parallel cannot be produced in any age 
or nation.” This, no doubt, is going too 
far; but it is a feat which may take its 
place amongst the achievements of Brah- 
mans and rhapsodists; though we would 
not put it on an equality with Mr. Brand- 
ram’s wonderful faculty. Of the quality 
of that memory which, in the case of 
George Bidder, who at ten years old 
could add two rows of twelve figures, 
give the answers immediately, and an 
hour after retain the two rows in his 
memory, it is not within our scope to 
pronounce. 

But feats of this sort also adorn the 
memory of men, on whom they hang as 
mere ornaments, accidental graces, add- 
ing little to their prestige. Biographies 
of a past date delight in eccentric exer- 
cises of the faculty. Thus of Fuller we 
are told, “that he could write werba- 
tim another man’s sermon after hearing 
it once, and that he could do the same 
with as many as five hundred words in 
an unknown language after hearing them 
twice. One day he undertook to walk 
from Temple Bar to the furthest end of 
Cheapside and to repeat, on his return, 


every sign on either side of the way, in 
the order of their occurrence, a feat which 


he easily accomplished.” And what has 
lately been reported of the Rev. Orlando 
Hyham, as an example of his most dis- 
tinctive faculty, “that his memory was 
such that as he read Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek dictionary he destroyed the suc- 
cessive pages, content with having mas- 
tered their contents,” is told of Bishop 
Bull, at the end of a masterly array of 
intellectual powers: “ And as his reading 
was great, so his memory was equally 
retentive. He never kept any book of 
references of commonplaces, neither did 
he ever need any;” the writer adding 
that, “together with this happy faculty 
he was blessed with another that seldom 
accompanied it in the same person, and 
that was an accurate and sound judg- 
ment.” Memory was in a past day more 
systematically cultivated than with us. 
People set themselves tasks. Thus Thom- 
as Cromwell of the Reformation period, 
as a travelling-task, committed to mem- 
ory the whole of Erasmus’s “ Paraphrase 
on the New Testament.” Bishop Sander- 
son could repeat all the “ Odes ” of Hor- 
ace, all Tully’s “Offices,” and much of 
Juvenal and Persius without book. Ba- 
con alludes to receipts for its improve- 
ment, as well as what herbs, in the popu- 
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lar mind, tend to strengthen imperfect 
memory, as onions, or beans, or such 
vaporous food. Again, he writes, “we 
find in the art of memory that images 
visible work better than conceits” in 
impressing things on the mind. A fact 
which finds modern illustration in the 
case of the Fifth Avenue Hotel waiter, 
who daily receives some five hundred 
hats from chance persons dining together 
in one room, and without any system of 
arrangement promptly returns each hat 
to its owner, explaining that he forms a 
mental picture of the wearer’s face inside 
his hat, and that on looking into the hat, 
its owner is instantly brought before him. 
Again, to recur to Bacon’s speculations, 
he finds that “hasty speech corfounds 
memory.” Again—as writing makes an 
exact man, so—“if a man writes little 
he had need of a great memory.” And 
he criticises the exercises used in the 
universities as making too great a divorce 
between invention and memory, in their 
cultivation of both faculties. 

Progress would seem to discourage the 
feats of memory that once gave such 
simple, ingenuous, self-forgetting pleas- 
ure in social circles. People are more 
impatient for their turn; the attitude of 
admiration is less congenial to modern 
society than in the days we read of; 
hence there is less encouragement for 
people to cultivate this gift as a social 
accomplishment. Those were the days 
when men listened to quotations, — de- 
lighted with their aptitude to the occasion, 
—content even though they could not 
cap them with something equally well 
fitting. Of Burton, the author of the 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” Wood writes: 
“I have heard some of the ancients of 
Christ Church often say that his company 
was very merry, facete, and juvenile; and 
no man in his time did surpass him for 
ready and dexterous interlarding his com- 
mon discourses among them with verses 
from the poets or sentences from classic 
authors — which being then all the fash- 
ion in the university, made his company 
the more acceptable.” In our day we 
prefer the habit of quotation, if a strong 
and pertinacious one, as_ interlarding 
imaginary discourse. Even Dick Swiv- 
eller, incomparable in resource, and mas- 
ter of the art of linking the poet’s thought 
with the homely needs of daily life, might 
sometimes weary mankind’s growing im- 
patience in actual intercourse, however 
refreshing and suggestive in the page are 
these indications of an inexhaustible 
memory, — as, for example, in that iater- 
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view with the mysterious lodger who ob- | perhaps only to him, perfectly natural. In the 
stinately withholds his name. earlier part of his life he did not read much, 


D i . | Or at least many books, for which he some- 
_“ I beg your pardon,” said Dick, halting in| times gave the ee reason that Ménage did 
his passage to the door, which the lodger pre- | for not reading Moreri’s Dictionary, that he 
pared to open. “When he who adores thee | was unwilling to fill his head with what did 
has heap nara “a not deserve a place there, since, when it was 
“But the ean” said Dick —“‘has left but | °° *™ he knew not how to get it out again. 

the name — in case of letters or parcels.” 
“T never have any,” returned the lodger. 












































This fear is surely unique —that is, of 
ee tn cuae ends ahead ea” books as a whole, though every memory 
MF aad speci poe — is more retentive than its owner cares for 
“ If any mistake should arise from not having _ “eigenen er . We —y in all the 
the name, don’t say it was my fault, sir,” added | SOC'@!_ records © — period great men- 
Dick, still lingering. “Oh, blame not the | #00 made of the aculty, with warnings 
bard!” against the habits that spoil it, such as 
A summary ejectment stops a flow which “large commonplacing,” which teaches 
nothing else would have brought to an pen fuer forget, and spoils — for conver- 
end. Perhaps it is because the effusions | S2tion, or even for writing. Pope’s mem- 
of our own poets offer more difficulties Tt, = —. with gy eo nen 
to the memory than Moore's flowing lines, | roy hooks and reference; but his nerves 
but we do not imagine that the verse-lov-|  41.5<6 disorganizers of the mind’s prs 
ing youth of the present day are charged enue aed poe at stood in its way in ps 
with the same amount of quotable verse P 
as when Dickens wrote his early works. eral — He never could speak 
It should be a regret to Mr. Browning |'" Jaze : : ; 
that the human memory is incapable of| I don’t believe [he said] that if it was a set 
retaining even specimens of the vast thing, I could give an account of any story to 
mass of his poetry, so to call it. The | twelve friends together, though I could tell it 
poems of his (for we grant some very few * — a ¢ + ¥ ee a gent rg po 
. pleasure. en I was to appear for the 
— ae “ our rule) —— be Bishop of Rochester in his trial, though I had 
— - oligos tg Maen ae but ten words to say, and that on a plain point 
beeed &o the huge bulk of sioet ant be ee ee ee ee ere See 
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J : with him at Bromley), I made two or three 
assimilated by memory, of verse which| blunders in it, and that notwithstanding the 


relies solely on the printed page, solely | first row of lords — which was all I could see 
on the eye of the reader, for its prolonged | — were mostly of my acquaintance. 
existence. , 
No memory has had finer things said — — oe eee oe = - 
of it than Lord Bolingbroke’s. Spence ms ea pan cael, ks vo th soe he — 
quotes Pope on it: — 7 q P ons ina 


neat simile : — 
There is one thing in Lord Bolingbroke 
which seems peculiar to himself. He has so 




































































































































































In the soul where memory prevails, 





great a memory, as well as judgment, that if 
he is alone, and without books, he can sit 
down by himself and refer to the books, or 
such a particular subject in them, in his own 
mind, and write as fully on it as another man 
would with all his books about him. He sits 
like an Intelligence, and recollects all the 
questions within himself. 


And in one of the records of the time we 
find a letter dwelling on the same faculty. 


Whatever he read he retained in a very 
singular manner, for he made it entirely his 
own ; and whether he was to speak or to write 
on any subject, all he had ever read in his 
favorite authors occurred to him just as he 
read it, so that he delivered this in conversa- 
tion, or threw it upon paper, as if he had the 
book in his hand, —a circumstance that it im- 
ports you to know, for otherwise you will take 
for studied affectation what was to him, and 


The solid force of understanding fails ; 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory’s soft figures fade away. 


He had had unpleasant experience of 
Wycherley’s eccentric memory, who, 
whether owing to disposition or a fever 
in his youth, did not remember a kindness 
cone him from minute to minute. 


He had the same single thoughts, which 
were very good, come into his head again that 
he had used twenty years before, his memory 
not being able to carry above a sentence ata 
time. These single sentences were good, but 
without connection, and only fit to be flung 
into maxims. He would read himself asleep 
in Montaigne, Rochefoucauld, or Seneca, and 
the next day embody these thoughts in verse, 
and believe them his own, not knowing that 
he was obliged to any one of them for a single 





thought in the whole poem, 
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Good — z.2., tenacious — memories, we 
may observe, sometimes serve their owner 
the same trick. They cannot always dis- 
tinguish foreign ideas, which have got a 
fixed place in their minds, from native 
produce. A notable instance of this fact 
is the unconscious repetition by Shelley, 
in some verses in his prose romance of 
“St. Irvyne,” of whole lines of Byron’s 
“ Dark Lachin-y-gair.” 

Neither Bolingbroke, nor any of the 
unlettered examples whose memories were 
the more powerful, because, —like the 
Hermit of Prague, who never saw pen 
and ink, —they had nothing else to trust 
to, can be set above Lord Macaulay in 
this question of memory. It was a mem- 
ory of stupendous feats, and also an in- 
telligent instrument and servant. He 
could not only remember what was useful, 
what he wanted to remember, but what 
was utterly worthless; what entered his 
mind by accident; what was read by the 
eyes only, scarcely entering into the mind. 
If, on one occasion, he repeated to him- 
self the whole of “ Paradise Lost ” while 
crossing the Irish Channel, on another, 
waiting in a Cambridge coffee-house for a 
post-chaise, he picked up a country news- 
paper containing two poetical pieces — 
one “Reflections of an Exile,” and the 
other “A Parody on a Welsh Ballad” — 
looked them once through, never gave 
them a further thought for forty years, 
and then repeated them without the 
change of a single word. The readers of 
his “ Life ” will remember that his mem- 
ory retained pages of trashy novels read 
once in his youth. In fact, in a way of 
speaking, he forgot nothing. As has been 
well said, “his mind, like a dredging-net 
at the bottom of the sea, took up all that 
it encountered, both bad and good, nor 
ever seemed to feel the burden,” — in this 
differing from Bolingbroke. We have 
spoken of disproportionate memories. 
His we cannot but think a case in point. 
He would have been a fairer historian if 
he could have forgotten some things — if 
his early impressions had so faded that 
they could have given place to, or at 
least been modified by, new ones. In 
their vivid strength they stood in the way 
of judgment. To quote again from the 
same source : — 


There have been other men, of our own gen- 
eration, though very few, who, if they have not 
equalled, have approached Macaulay in power 
of memory, and who have certainly exceeded 
him in the unfailing accuracy of their recollec- 
tions. And yet not in accuracy as to dates, or 
names, or quotations, or other matters of hard 





fact, when the question was simply between 
ay and no. In these he may have been with- 
out a rival. In a list of kings, or popes, or 
senior wranglers, or prime ministers, or bat- 
tles, or palaces, or as to the houses in Pall 
Mall, or about Leicester Square, he might be 
followed with implicit confidence. Buta large 
and important class of human recollections are 
not of this order; recollections, for example, 
of characters, of feelings, of opinions —of the 
intrinsic nature, details, and bearings of occur- 
rences. And here it was that Macaulay’s 
wealth “ was unto him an occasion of falling ;” 
and that in two ways. First, the possessor of 
such a vehicle as his memory could not but 
have something of an overweening confidence 
in what it told him. ... He could hardly 
enjoy the benefit of that caution which arises 
from self-interest and the sad experience of 
frequent falls. But what is more, the pos- 
sessor of so powerful a fancy could not but 
illuminate with the colors it supplied the mat- 
ters which he gathered into his great maga- 
zine, wherever the definiteness of their outline 
was not so rigid as to defy or disarm the action 
of the intruding or falsifying faculty. Im- 
agination could not alter the date of the battle 
of Marathon, of the Council of Nice, or the 
crowning of Pepin; but it might seriously, or 
even fundamentally, disturb the balance of 
light and dark in his account of the opinions 
of Milton or of Laud, or his estimate of the 
effects of the Protectorate or the Restoration.* 


Wonders are told of Lord Brougham’s 
memory for trifles as well as for important 
things: in his case certainty dissociated 
from judgment as a pervading influence. 
George Ticknor, calling upon him in 1838, 
after saying what a disagreeable disposi- 
tion he found in him when he spoke of 
Jeffrey and Empson, adds : — 


What struck me most, however, was his 
marvellous memory. He remembered where 
I lodged in London in 1819, on what occasions 
he came to see me, and some. circumstances 
about my attendance in the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Education, which I 
had myself forgotten till he recalled them to 
me. Such a memory for such mere trifles seems 
almost incredible. But Niebuhr had it; so 
had Scott, and so had Humboldt —four ex- 
amples which are remarkable enough. I doubt 
not that much of the success of each depended 
on this extraordinary memory, which holds 
everything in its grasp. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s memory was 
one of the same gigantic order, and no 
doubt served him well. The more that 
of him it was said, he so managed his vast 
and prodigious memory, as to make it a 
source of pleasure and instruction rather 
than that dreadful engine of colloquial 
oppression into which it is sometimes 


* Gladstone’s Gleanings, vol. ii. 
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erected. This allusion serves to prove 
that prodigious memories afford others 
more wonder than delight, as generally 
applied, whether in exhibiting their power 
by ill-timed display, or by giving the im- 
pression of a more complete knowledge 
of what concerns ourselves than suits 
with human reserve ; for it would not be 
comfortable to live with a person who 
never = our own small sayings and 
doings. Indeed it is sometimes very dis- 
agreeable to be reminded of things about 
ourselves that we have forgotten or would 
willingly dispute, but that the remem- 
brancer is held infallible. For social pur- 
poses, the memory that has its specialities 
is a more congenial element —it puts us 
more on an equality — a memory that 
while it even boasts its powers makes 
confession of failures. Thus Horace 
Walpole mingles the two conditions of 
feeling in speaking of his especial turn. 
“In figures I am the dullest dunce alive. 
I have often said of myself, and it is true, 
that nothing that has not a proper name 
of a man or woman to it affixes any idea 
upon my mind. I could remember who 
was King Ethelbald’s great aunt, and not 
be sure whether she lived in the year 500 
or 1500” 

We have spoken of the unsympathetic 
memory: but there is a memory, the 
growth and result of sympathy; the 
memory of the listener too actively and 
unselfishly interested to lose the first im- 
pression received by a disengaged atten- 
tion. There are memories charged with 
innumerable confidences ; for who has not 
at one time or another occasion for a con- 
fidant at once secret and sympathetic, of 
whom the confider can feel sure when he 
resumes his revelations that no reminders 
are necessary — that what has gone be- 
fore, the story as he told it, lives clear and 
distinct? Again, there is the memory of 
the affections, confining itself to the ties 
of consanguinity, of family, and domestic 
life; where alike live what are called 
memorable scenes in all their circum- 
stances, minute details —the sayings of 
childhood, the small joys and sorrows, the 

aieties, the engagements, the changes, 

ates, times, seasons, birthdays, journeys, 
visitings, successes, crosses, of those who 
constitute, or have ever constituted, home. 
These, on the whole, are comfortable 
memories, kindly referees, who know how 
to keep unwelcome recollections to them- 
selves — who rouse no ghosts by unrea- 
sonable revelations. Akin with this is 
the memory that connects long periods of 
time, belonging to a vigorous organiza- 


tion, to a receptive childhood, early open 
to the stimulus of exciting events passing 
around it. Sir Walter Scott’s mother, 
who died December 1819, had such a one. 
Of whom, he writes, “she connected a 
long period of time with the present gen- 
eration, for she remembered, and had 
often spoken with, a person who perfectly 
remembered the battle of Dunbar, and 
Oliver Cromwell’s subsequent entry into 
Edinburgh.” There is th» memory for 
what meets the eye, and sti ctly confined 
as a speciality to some taste or pursuit. 
Some people can retain the details of 
scenery, the outlines of mountains, the 
exact place of a particular passage on the 
page of a book, etc., with an accuracy that 
refuses to be puzzled or misled. What 
they have once seen they see still, in all 
its changing'aspects, while the faces of 
their friends and acquaintances refuse to 
be conjured up in absence. There is the 
memory connected with self-glorification 
that should be checked by its owner — 
for memory may cultivate certain habits 
of mind as it may be cultivated by them; 
the memory that preserves polite no- 
meaning speeches and fine compliments, 
and by mere repetition gives them a point 
and value. There is the memory that 
plays its owner false, that remembers and 
forgets at the same time —a memory 
familiar to us all by example, and even 
perhaps by some nearer.touch of it — of 
which, not to wound living susceptibilities 
we will borrow our illustration from an 
essayist of the last century discussing the 
same habit. He in his turn goes back to 
a previous age, recording an “ observation 
made by that celebrated reprobate, the 
Earl of Rochester, on Charles II.,’’ who 
lives, in the general notion at least, as a 
wit and good company. 


That monarch had a custom of telling every 
day in the circle a thousand trifling occur- 
rences of his youth, and would constantly re- 
peat them over and over again, without the 
smallest variation, so that such of his courtiers 
as were acquainted with his Majesty’s foible 
would instantly retreat whenever he began any 
of his narrations. My Lord Rochester, being 
with him one day, took the liberty of being 
very severe upon that head. ‘“* Your Majesty,” 
says he, “ has undoubtedly the best memory in 
the world. I have heard you repeat the same 
story, without the variation of a syllable, every 
day these ten years ; but what I think extraor- 
dinary is, that you never recollect that you 
generally tell it to the same set of auditors.” 


This memory of the “ Merry Monarch ” 
was clearly a drawback to the mirth of his 





company, and set his courtiers on rueful 
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speculation. Lord Halifax says of it: 
“A very great memory often forgetteth 
how much time is lost by repeating things 
of no use. It was one reason of his talk- 
ing so much; since a great memory will 
always have something to say, and will be 
discharging itself, whether in or out of 
season, if a good judgment doth not go 
along with it and make it stop and turn. 
Sometimes he would make shrewd appli- 
cations, at others he would bring things 
out that neve deserved to be laid in it.” 
Persons bcy ond the reach of checks and 
snubs should always receive compliments 
on their memory with suspicion. For the 
want of such rude lessons, the memory of 
royal personages has played them strange 
tricks, and led them to assert as their 
own, with persistent repetitions and in 
good faith, the feats and success of their 
victorious generals. 

There is, again, the verbal memory —a 
delightful and enviable gift in good hands, 
though not inconsistent with the misuse 
of it in the manner just recorded. Some 
persons can recall the very words used by 
others, and can give life and truth to any 
remembered scene by a faithful reproduc- 
tion of language and tone; while others 
are so totally wanting in the power of 
repeating words in the order in which they 
have heard them, though believing them- 
selves fully possessed of their purport, 
that they are incapable of the most trifling 
task. Astory bearing upon this infirmity 
was told of Hogarth : — 


With Dr. Hoadley (son of the latitudinarian 
bishop), the late worthy chancellor of Win- 
chester, Mr. Hogarth was alwavs on terms of 
the thickest friendship, and frequently visited 
him at Winchester, St. Cross, and Alresford 
It is well known that the doctor’s’fondness for 
theatrical exhibitions was so great that no 
visitors were ever long at his house before they 
were solicited to accept a part in some inter- 
lude or other. He himself, with Garrick and 
Hogarth, once personated a liughable parody 
on the scene in “Julius Casar,” where the 
ghost appears to Brutus. Hogarth personated 
the spectre; but so unretentive was his mem- 
ory, that, although his speech consisted only 
of two lines, he was unable to get them by 
heart. At last they hit on the following ex- 
pedient in his favor: the verses he was to 
deliver were written in such large letters on 
the outside of an illuminated paper lanthorn 
that he could read them when he entered with 
it in his hand on the stage. 


Is there any connection between this 
inability literally to follow the course of 
another man’s thought, and the painter’s 
declaration “that no other man’s ‘words 
could completely express his own ideas ” ? 





No person successful in the pursuit he has 
chosen can be without memory good for 
the work he especially needs for it. We 
do not therefore question Hogarth’s mem- 
ory for art, though he could not commit to 
it two successive lines of verse. People 
constantly accuse themselves of bad 
memories who are less deficient in the 
faculty than they believe. There are two 
ways of forgetting: there is the clean 
sweep of matter received into the brain — 
a process which, when it takes place, 
follows very early after its reception ; and 
there is the latent unconscious retaining 
of itin the mind where it effects some 
functions of culture. One must hope so 
at least, or where lies the difference be- 
tween the reader of the ordinary type and 
the man who never opens a book ? This 
is the forgetfulness Cowper owns to: 
“ What I read to-day I forget to-morrow. 
A bystander might say this is rather an 
advantage, the book is always new ; but I 
beg the bystander’s pardon. I can recol- 
lect though I cannot remember; and with 
the book in my hand I recognize those 
passages which, without the book, I 
should never have thought of more.” 

In truth, forgetfulness has a very im- 
portant part to play in placing men in 
their proper standing, whether intellectu- 
ally or morally, as the maxim forget and 
forgive teaches us. Forgiveness is easy 
where the other comes first, and submis- 
sion stands in the same relation — 


For we are more forgetful than resigned. 


And those whose lives lead them into 
contact — often clashing, difficult contact 
— with others, feel the same benefit from 
a capacity for letting, or finding, things 
slip out of recollection. Vexations, dis- 
appointments, provocations, worries, do 
not accumulate. Each day brings its 
own; but what yesterday seemed a seri- 
ous trial, with qualities for sticking and 
making itself lastingly unpleasant, through 
a benign relaxation of the memory is 
cleared off like a cloud. Pascal, “that 
prodigy of parts,” of whom it was said 
that till the decay of his health he forgot 
nothing of what he had done, read, or 
thought, in any part of his rational age, 
yet derives a valuable lesson from an oc- 
casional lapse, not unfamiliar to lesser 
intelligences: “En ecrivant ma pensée 
elle m’échappe quelques fois. Mais cela 
me fait souvenir de ma faiblesse que 
foublie & toute heure; ce qui m’instruit 
autant que ma pensée oxudliée, car je ne 
tends qu’A connoitre mon néant.” The 
trial of failure in the matter of memory is 
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better adapted for pious meditation or for 
speculation, pen in hand, than for conver- 
sation. It is troublesome enough to all 
concerned not to remember what we 
ought, when the occasion demands it; it 
makes matters worse to detain the com- 
pany with regrets and ejaculations. Self- 
interest ought to teach a man not to dwell 
on a proper name that eludes him. For 
when it comes to forgetting these arbi- 
trary signs the faculty has lost some of its 
edge. By beating the brains for a word 
that will not come, he is only making the 
world acquainted with the deterioration. 
By comparison with others, we may talk 
of perfect memories; but in truth there 
can be no really retentive memory — none 
that does not let slip infinitely more than 
it remembers. Men would be someth‘ng 
beside men if they did not forget. In- 
deed, in so far as Bolingbroke approached 
universality, he suggested this idea; for 
Pope thought so highly of him, we are 
told, that to him he seemed in this world 
by mistake, and fancied the comet then 
visible had come to take him home. Car- 
dinal Newman, in his “Grammar of 


Assent,” has written on the one-sidedness 
of the best memory : — 


We can [he says] form an abstract idea of 
memory, and call it one faculty which has for 
its subject-matter all past facts of our personal 
experience ; but this is really only an illusion ; 
for there is no such gift of universal memory. 
Of course we all remember in a way, as we 
reason, in all subject-matters ; but I am speak- 
ing of remembering rightly as I spoke of rea- 
soning rightly. In real fact, memory, as a 
talent, is not one indivisible faculty, but a 
power of retaining and recalling the past in 
this or that department of our experience, not 
in any whatever. Two memories, which are 
both specially retentive, may also be incom- 
mensurate. Some men can recite the canto of 
a poem, or good part of a speech, after once 
reading it, but have no head for dates. Others 
have great capacity for the vocabulary of lan- 
guages, but recollect nothing of the small oc- 
currences of the day or year. Others never 
forget any statement which they have read, 
and can give volume and page, but have no 
memory for faces. I have known those who 
could, without effort, run through the succes- 
sion of days on which Easter fell for years 
back ; or could say where they were, or what 
they were doing, on a given day in a given 
year ; or could recollect the Christian names of 
friends and, strangers ; or could enumerate in 
exact order the names on all the shops from 
Hyde Park Corner to the Bank; or had so 
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mastered the University Calendar as to be 
able to bear an examination in the academical 
history of any M.A. taken at random. And I 
believe in most of these cases the talent, in its 
exceptional character, did not extend beyond 
several classes of subjects. There are a hun- 
dred memories as there are a hundred virtues, 


As we have said, it needs qualities and 
faculties in proportion to make a vast 
memory a desirable gift. Nobody can 
hope by pains and cultivation to acquire 
one, and the attempt would be misspent 
time. What a man wants for himself in 
memory is not a master-power but a ser- 
vant: the memory that keeps his past of 
learning and experience alive in him, one 
recognized not as itself but by results. 
In society the memory that gets itself 
talked about often wearies, but conversa- 
tion can never be at its best without the 
play of memory upon it. Every circle 
should have some member whose age 
leads him naturally, or whose temper 
inclines him to look back; who has a 
store to turn to where the first treasures 
were laid in a receptive, inquiring child- 
hood. It is the want of this infusion of a 
past which —all-engrossed in the present 
—makes the talk of the young among 
themselves, however bright and clever 
they may be, of so thin a quality; its live- 
liness so evanescent — so mere a flash of 
youthful spirits—so flat if there is an 
attempt to revive its sallies. The re- 
sources of memory give a form to vivacity 
and a body to wit. The cheerfulness that 
has its minor harmonies, that has known 
sorrows, and through a native spring of 
spirits surmounted them, has more intel- 
lectual satisfying value than any mere 
effervescence of natural gaiety. Itis Dr. 
Johnson’s view that solitary, unsocial 
spirits amuse themselves with schemes of 
the future rather than with reviews of the 
past, which, in fact, are pleasanter to talk 
of with a large liberty of expression than 
to think over in every detail. But these 
are’ reveries very well to entertain self 
with, though never suggesting themselves 
to common-sense as a topic for conversa- 
tion. Time, however, drives all men to 
their past at last, —the time when “we 
have no longer any possibility of great 
vicissitudes in our favor, and the changes 
which are to happen will come too late for 
our accommodation,” —that time, the de- 
scription of which more properly belongs 
to the moralist and the preacher. 
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THE STORY OF YVES. 


A BRETON LEGEND. 
CHAPTER Ff. 
UNDER THE WILLOWS. 


SoutH of the great double estuary 
which reaches to Lizardrieux, and which, 
before it joins into one broad stream, em- 
braces the Ile Bréhat, there is a small 
archipelago of rocky islets, and here again 
the sea encroaches deeply on the coast, 
and enters, bearing some of the islets on 
its bosom, in the form of a large bay. 

The brown rocky islands rise abruptly 
out of the water, sometimes lashed and 
overleapt by the fury of the foaming 
waves; sometimes like sleeping sea-mon- 
sters in the midst of the golden, many- 
hued bay. For in the bay itself on such 
a day as this one, there is surely some 
magic coloring on the sea. 

Lying under the pleasant shade of those 
willow-trees that stretch away from the 
water to the ruined abbey a little distance 
from its banks, one sees how close the 
grass grows to the edge of the bright-hued 
water, and one may fancy that purple and 
rose-colored sea-shells have been casting 
up their pearl linings on these rippling 
waves, the hues are so vivid, spite of the 
gilding which the sun has spread over the 
scene. 

For the sunshine gilds the water except 
near the rocks, where the foam makes a 
silvered brightness. 

The ruined abbey, too, that faces the 
bay is just now turned to frosted silver, 
and the exquisite warm light has brought 
into fuller beauty the opal tint of the 
hoary manor-house beyond the ruins. 
There is a pearl-like softness and lustre 
on the gray stone dormers and the green- 
ish slates on the roof of this quaint dwell- 
ing-place; the arms of climbing plants 
cling to the pale walls which have stood 
through so many centuries forming three 
sides of an open square. 

In front of this, and stretching some 
distance beyond the chateau is a neglected 
cabbage-garden ; such tall cabbages grow 
here, some of them are several feet high, 
and look like miniature palm-trees. The 
cabbage-garden makes a broad line of 
division between the gray chateau and the 
waste green that stretches to the edge of 
the bay, an open resting-place for way- 
farers. The unscreened flood of sun- 
shine has made the ground dry and baked, 
but there is pleasant shade on the right 
beneath the willows among a tangle of 





ferns and rushes. Very shady nooks are 
to be found here, but still the sunshine 
finds a way through chinks among the 
boughs overhead. 

It finds its way to, and brings into re- 
lief, the scarlet sash of a fine young fel- 
low, half sitting, half lying under the shade 
of the furthest group of pollard willows. 
The scarlet sash, partly hidden under his 
waistcoat, his abundant white collar and 
the silver buckle in his hat, are the points 
the sun can seize on, for the rest of his 
clothes are black even to his stockings. 
Certainly the hand with which he pulls 
up tufts of grass and lazily flings them 
towards the edge of the water is a fine 
red brown; the other hand has been pil- 
lowing his head, and he is just raising 
hi.nself by its help to steal a look at the 
companion who sits near him; the girl 
has on silent so long, he is puzzled, for 
usually she is as blithe as a bird. 

It is as he expects, Liszen’s pink plump 
hands lie idle in her lap, and her fair, 
snowy-capped head has sunk on her white 
chemisette as she leans back asleep 
against the gnarled old trunk of one of 
the willows. 

How pretty she looks; her softly-round- 
ed pink chin rests on the many-plaited 
guimpe which fills up the square opening 
of her black cloth gown; her blue eyes 
are closed, but the dark eyelashes show 
their curved length on her cheeks. The 
eyebrows, too, are some shades darker in 
color than the fair hair hidden away be- 
neath the pretty winged cap. 

Yves has often looked at Liszen Per- 
rik; ever since they made their first 
communion together, that day when kind 
Madame Perrik took the orphan boy home 
to spend the rest of the day with Liszen, 
the two children have been companions. 
Madame Perrik says they are to marry 
some day, but Yves and Liszen have 
never talked of love or marriage either. 
It only seems to them that everything 
must be shared between them, and that 
no holiday, whether it be Sunday or féte- 
day, can be spent apart. 

hey are by nature both shy and silent. 
Liszen is even sad-looking, though when 
Yves is beside her it seems to the girl 
that her tongue is unloosed; and Yves 
laughs so easily at what she says, though 
he has such a grave look for ofhers, that 
he provokes her to be saucy. 

He has not a grave look now. First 
his brown face breaks into a smile, and 
the long, dark, gleaming eyes grow bright 
with mischief; but as he looks, Love, 
who has been dozing in this youth’s heart, 
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suddenly awakes and shakes his wings ; 
the mischief fades out of those liquid 
eyes and the warm light of love glows in 
them. Yves’s heart beats, his breath 
comes — as he gazes at the sleeper, 
and a warm flush steals over his face; he 


has never seen Liszen look so pretty —: 


he longs to kiss her, if only he can steal 
a kiss before she wakes. He raises him- 
self on his elbows and then looks cau- 
tiously round, for this is Yves Duroc’s 
first love, and he is bashful. 

“ Ah!” and he falls back on his hand 

again — he forgot Madame Perrik. There 
she sits in the blazing sunshine, a few 
yards nearer the abbey, telling the beads 
of her rosary, and praying every now and 
then for the departed who lie buried 
among those frosted grey ruins that face 
the bay. 
Biedame Perrik loves the old abbey as 
much as her children, as she calls them, 
love the bay; and though she has never 
known any of the departed who lié 
beneath these mouldering stones, the 
thought of them seems to put her in 
closer communication with her own lost 
loved ones. Father, mother, husband, 
and six children lie leagues away in Cor- 
nouaille. The old godfather even, who 
brought her and her sickly baby away 
from her loved dead ones, does not lie in 
the graveyard of this little seaport town ; 
he died at Morlaix during a short absence 
from home. 

But Widow Perrik does not bring Lis- 
zen here Sunday after Sunday, and /é¢e- 
day after /é¢e-day to the bay, only that 
she may think over her dear departed 
ones. She knows how the children, as 
she calls them, love the bay, and to-day 
she has another reason. 

It is the great yearly fair, and the little 
town behind the bay is thronged with 
strangers —some good, some bad; but 
more bad than good, says Madame Per- 
rik. She and Yves and Liszen have been 
to mass this morning at five, and since 
then have attended high mass and ves- 
pers; but the Grande Place is covered 
with dancing-booths, and here and there 
the sound of the dzziou has made itself 
heard, as its owner tries to assure himself 
it is in tune. Now the sound of the é7- 
niou on these occasions, Madame Perrik 
thinks, is the voice of the evil one him- 
self. There will be plenty of dancing as 
evening draws on — plenty of license too ; 
for there are several smaller booths in 
the Place, with huge cider-barrels crowned 
with green boughs at one end, and a long 
table. covered with glasses within the 
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booths; and all these temptations are not 
to be looked at by young girls. 

Liszen has been taught by her mother 
that the demon often appears in disguise 
among the dancers, and that no virtuous 
girl will risk the chance of dancing with 
him. Even with Yves she would not be 
safe, for was not Jannik Evell strangled 
at the Pardon of Piéhédal by a red-haired 
giant whom no one knew? yet Jannik 
only tried to keep Corentine Louha from 
dancing with the powerful stranger; and 
Corentine has never been heard of since. 

“No,” says Widow Perrik, “ dancing 
may be good for men,” though she shakes 
her head doubtfully, “ but Father Léonard 
says it is ruin for girls. So long as I 
live, my Liszen shall never dance on the 
Place in the ronde.” 

Perhaps Liszen thinks it a little hard, 
and she would even run the risk of danc- 
ing with a good-looking demon, but she 
never says so. She has a sweet, passive 
nature, and she accepts all that happens 
to her as God’s will, whether it comes 
through her mother or from others. 

As Yves falls back on his elbow, his 
lover-like purpose arrested by the sudden 
vision of Madame Perrik’s black gown 
and white, scroll-like head-gear, Liszen 
rouses, opens her pretty mouth, yawns, 
then stretches out both arms, opens her 
eyes, and looks about her. 

The eyes are sweet dark-blue, but the 
seeking, pensive look in them is not born 
of discontent. It has always been in 
Liszen’s eyes from the time when she 
toddled about a sickly-faced, but never 
fretful child, in a white linen cap, and 
such a square, stiff garment as might 
have led you to think she was robust and 
round-limbed, instead of being a mere 
bundle of petticoats; but as the seeking 
eyes fall on Yves, a sweet calm fills them, 
and Liszen smiles. 

“ Have I slept?” she says. 


“Tt is lazy 
to sleep in sight of the beautiful sea, 
Have you wanted me, Yves?” 
Yves does not answer at once. 
how, in these last few minutes, the world 
— his world, that is — has turned upside 
down; Liszen has become much farther 


Some- 


off, yet infinitely more precious. He 
springs up, and coming to where she sits, 
instead of holding his hand to pull her 
up, in his usual careless, boyish fashion, 
he bends gently over her, and clasps both 
hands tightly in his. 

“ | always want you,” he says, in a low, 
tender voice. ‘Come, dearest, and walk 
beside the sea.” 

Liszen feels the difference in his voicgs 
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she looks up, and their eyes meet. A 
change passes over the young girl’s face, 
she blushes, and her eyes droop again. 
She feels very glad and happy, and yet a 
little shy; she does not know why this 
is; but she likes Yves to be as he is to- 
day, and to walk silently beside him, lis- 
tening to the sea, and sometimes to his 
loving words. A new life has begun for 
her also. 


CHAPTER II. 
A PARTING. 


MontTus had gone by, and here was 
winter, with long, frosty nights, which 
made early bedtime needful, for Widow 
Perrik’s supply of home-made candles 
was slender. There was no time to go 
to the bay now, for it was dark before 
vespers were over; but all the same Yves 
used to come and spend his evenings 
with Liszen and her mother, and read to 
them out of the “Life of St. Theresa” 
or the “ Acts of St. Francis.” 

To-night he came in earlier than usual ; 
but though Liszen got the book down and 
laid it before his usual seat, he took no 
notice; he went across the long, dark 
room, which served at once for kitchen, 
parlor, and bed-place, and leaned against 
the mantelshelf. There was a little fire on 
the open hearth, and over this swung an 
iron pot, hung to a hook in the chimney. 

Yves turned so that the gleam of fire- 
light should not fall on his face, and 
leaned closer against the mantel. 

“Well,” Madame Perrik spoke cheer- 
fully, “what ails you, Yves? Are you 
sick, my lad?” 

Yves groaned. 
not in the body, mother. 
care and sorrow.” 

At the thought of sorrow to Yves, Lis- 
zen grew pale. The pretty pink flush 
with which she had greeted her lover 
faded away; she paied nervously at her 
apron. 

But Madame Perrik was not so sympa- 
thetic. She loved Yves dearly, but she 
knew that he was easily overborne by a 
stronger will, and she thought he was 
suffering from some oppression which he 
ought to have resisted. 

“Care and sorrow? — hey-day!” she 
laughed. “We shall have you wrinkled 
before your time, my man! Come, Yves, 
tell us what the care is? Care killed a 
cat, when the cat kept it to herself.” 

“]T must tell you what has happened, 
whether I will or not ” —at his sad voice 
Liszen’s eyes filled with tears, but Yves 


“Yes, I am sick, but 
I am sick with 
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kept his eyes fixed on the fire — “ because 
there is no chance of hiding it. The care 
is that Roic, my master, has so little cus- 
tom that he can no longer afford to kee 

a workman; and the sorrow is,” he added, 
with a gasp that choked a sob, “that I 
must go away from here to find employ- 
ment.’ 

The widow Perrik did not answer: she 
was a practical, shrewd woman, and she 
saw at once that Yves had spoken truly. 
His master, Mathurin Roic, was the only 
clockmaker in the town: if he then could 
not give Yves work, a journey must be 
made to seek it. 

A deep, shuddering sob startled Ma- 
dame Perrik, and made Yves turn round 
from the hearth and look towards the 
table. Liszen had laid her head down on 
her clasped hands, and her frame shook 
convulsively. 

Yves forgot his trouble in his longing 
to comfort her. He went up to her and 
put his arm round her, and he rested his 
head on hers. 

“ Do not cry, little dove,” he said; “it 
makes my trouble heavier when I see 
yours, Liszen.” 

She raised her head, and he kissed her 
cheek, pink again now, as she felt how 
close he was. He put her head on his 
shoulder and sat down beside her, with 
his arms round her, calling her many ten- 
der names, and trying all he could to 
soothe her grief; and Liszen nestled her 
little head closely against bim, and left 
off crying for a while, and then Yves’s 
voice began to falter, and a trembling 
shook his sturdy shoulders. 

“T can’t leave her,” he said vehemently, 
“she would die of it—the sweet, soft 
bird. Oh, Liszen, Liszen! how can I 
live without you?” 

Liszen’s heart swelled till it seemed to 
choke her, and then she burst into tears, 
and throwing both arms round Yves, she 
sobbed on his bosom. 

Madame Perrik sighed as she watched 
them. Poor children, what had they done 
that sorrow should thus early come into 
their lives? And yet what was it? Only 
sorrow for a time, with a perhaps brighter 
future than Yves could have attained by 
staying on with Roic; and Liszen was so 
delicate, so utterly unfit for work, that the 
good mother’s heart gave a bound of relief 
at the thought. But she left them in 
peace a while. 

“They are so happy,” she said to 
herself. “If Yves goes away who can 
tell what may happen before they meet 
again?” 
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But Liszen’s sobs would not be checked, 
and Yves too was sobbing, though he 
tried to hide his grief by burying his face 
on the girl’s fair head, for her cap had 
slipped aside and her loosened hair 
showed in ruffled profusion. 

“Come, come, my children,” Madame 
Perrik said, “crying will not bring work, 
and you, Liszen, will not be able to do 

our sewing if you make your eyes sore. 
et us think what is to be done.” 

They started apart, they had quite for- 
gotten her presence. Never before had 
either shown love so openly. 

Liszen’s hands sought her cap and re- 
placed it with an admonitory pat to the 
loosened braids. Yves sat upright, look- 
ing sulky and ashamed. 

“You are very fond of -one another, 
eh?” said Madame Perrik, as if the fact 
were but just made known to her. 

“You know it, mother,” Yves spoke 
reproachfully. “You know that Liszen 
is more to me than anything in the world ; 
but for her and for you, this trouble would 
be a light one, though it is hard to leave 
the old place itself.” 

“Ta ta, what is that? Others have 
had to do that.” Madame Perrik felt 
aggrieved, for had she not had to leave 
her beloved home and all the surround- 
ings of her youth for this little out-of-the- 
way town on the north coast? “ Cheer 
up, my lad; the sooner you go the sooner 
you will come back and marry Liszen. 
Is that not so?” 

Yves’s face grew brighter. It seemed 
to him that matters were not so bad when 
they were handled in this practical fash- 
ion. 

“You know that is what we hope for,” 
he said; and he took Liszen by the hand, 
and led her up to her mother. “Give us 
your blessing,” he said; and he knelt 
down before the widow with Liszen. 

His earnest face was full of hope, and 
his eyes brightened as Madame Perrik 
laid her bony hand on his head and prayed 
for a blessing on his work, and on his 
efforts to seek it. 

Then she got up and fumbled in a dark 
corner near the hearth, a sort of cupboard. 
She found there a small black bottle and 
a mug, and she poured some brandy out 
for Yves. 

“You must drink to your safe return, 
my son,” she said. Then when he had 
set down the mug, she just touched it 
with her lips. “We must fix a time for 

our return, Yves, and then Liszen will 
ave something to look forward to while 
she sits sewing beside her bird.” For 





Liszen made gowns and petticoats for 
peasant-women, and always sewed beside 
the window where her canary sang. 

“Yes, we will fix a time,” said Yves 
manfully. “Shall I come back in two 
years to you, little one?” He put his 
hand on her shoulder. 

Liszen looked up. There was a grave, 
sweet smile on her face; her eyes were 
full of trusting love. “I would wait for 
you if you stayed away from me ten years, 
Yves. I would always wait.” 

He stooped down and kissed her, but 
Madame Perrik spoke. 

“Two years is not long enough. You 
may have to go from place to place before 
you find employment, and then you may 
not at first be able to save much. Take 
three years, my boy, and at the end of 
that time Liszen’s wedding clothes shall 
be ready. Shall it be so?’ 

“Yes, mother, let it be as you say.” 

Yves bent down and kissed her and 
Liszen, and the matter was settled. 


CHAPTER Il. 
MR. SMITH, THE CLOCKMAKER. 


Yves had been travelling all day, and 
about five o’clock in the afternoon he 
found himself in the outskirts of the city 
of Bristol. 

He looked at the smoky mass of houses, 
from which rose numerous church spires, 
while in the harbor the masts of many 
vessels showed in the clear evening light. 
Yves did not stay to look much about 
him, but at once asked his way to the 
principal street ; he asked in French, but 
the man he spoke to shook his head. 

“ Where is Smiff?” he asked; “ Smiff?” 

“Yes, my man,” was the answer, “there 
be a good many Smiths in Bristol city;” 
then, touched by the forlorn look in Yves’s 
face, the speaker pointed to a sailor who 
came rolling towards them. “ Ask Jack,” 
he said kindly. ‘“ He’s been all over the 
world ; he can parly-voo in any lingo.” 

Yves did not understand the words, 
but he raised his cap and went up to 
the sailor who looked at him supercili- 
ously. 

“Well, mounseer,” he said, “you’re a 
Frenchman by your rig, but you don’t look 
thorough French. What do you want?” 
This last in French. 

Yves had been wandering nearly three 
years over Normandy and other parts of 
France, and also in England, and he wore 
the ordinary French working-man’s blouse 
and cap. te nodded to Jack; he under- 
stood the word “ Frenchman.” 
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“T am Breton,” he said in French, “ and 
I seek Mr. Smiff, the clockmaker of the 
chief street in Bristol.” 

Jack broke into a hearty laugh, and poor 
tired Yves grew first red and then pale 
with vexation. 

“ Sacré bleu! Bristol has many who 
have the name Smith in it,” he said in 
very English French; “but I will show 
you the chief street, and help you to find 
a clock-shop.” 

Jack swaggered along, proud of his own 
benevolence, and soon after they entered 
a broad, handsome street. 

Yves stopped before two clock-shops, 
but the name painted over each was a 
much longer onethan Smith. He sighed, 
shook his head, and looked sadly at his 

uide. 
Ne Come along, mounseer, we'll try 
again; keep your pecker up,” said Jack. 
“We must look alive though, for see, that 
fine fellow is a-puttin’ up his shutters 
a’ready.” 

Jack seasoned his talk with sundry 
oaths, and with a good deal of tobacco- 
juice from his quid. 

There came out of the last shop they 
had passed, the shop where the shutters 
were being put up, a tall, thin man, middle- 
aged, dark-skinned, with a face in which 
thoughtfulness was the prevailing expres- 
sion. He glanced towards Yves and his 
companion, and his eyes rested on Yves’s 
worn but earnest face with a look of sud- 
den interest; but he went along more 
rapidly than Jack did, and if he had not 
stopped again before another shop-door, 
they would soon have lost sight of him. 

As it was, he disappeared into the shop, 
and in a minute orso a boy came out with 
a shutter in his arms ready to put up. By 
the time the second shutter was brought, 
Yves had reached the shop—it was a 
clockmaker’s, and across the top of the 
door, in large gold letters, was “John 
Smith, Watchmaker and Jeweller.” 

Yves gave an exclamation of delight, 
and pointed to it; Jack took occasion to 
swear and to shift his quid. 

“ Well done, my hearty. I’m blowed if 
this ain’t the shop,” he said, clapping 
Yves on the shoulder. “I'll come in and 
see fair play,” he said, for his curiosity 
was roused to know what this poor for- 
eigner could have to do with a well-to-do 
Bristol tradesman. 

The shop-door stood open, and Yves 
went in. The shop was large, and hand- 
somely fitted up; there was every sign of 
comfort and prosperity about it, and be- 
hind the desk on one side stood the tall, 





dark stranger who had passed them, kiss- 
ing the cheek of a young girl, whose fair 
curls straggled over his shoulder. 

They both started at the sound of foot- 
steps, and the girl’s pretty face grew 
rosy. 

“Run away, Eileen,” said Mr. Smith, 
“I’m busy.” 

“ Yes, papa;”’ and Eileen escaped into 
the parlor behind the shop. 

Jack’s eyes followed her, and his mouth 
gaped with wonder — he thought he knew 
every pretty face in the city, and in those 
days beauty was a rarity in Bristol — but 
he had never seen Eileen Smith till now. 
Yves scarcely noticed the girl; his eyes 
fixed keenly on the man from whom, if he 
was Mr. Smith, he hoped to get employ- 
ment. 

“ What is your pleasure?” the tall man 
spoke to Yves, who stood hat in hand ; he 
looked appealingly at the sailor. Jack 
hitched up his trousers, and jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder at Yves. 

“ Bless yer eyes, master, ’taint no mor- 
tal use talkin’ to him like that, he’s got no 
English. All he can say is he wants 
Smiff. Be you Mr. Smith, the clock- 
maker? I suppose he’s got a passport of 
some kind; but he’s all astray in his 
words, poor lubber.” 

Yves’s eyes had glanced rapidly from 
one to the other; he gathered in some of 
Jack’s meaning. 

“ Monsieur Smiff?”’ he spoke to Jack, 
but he pointed to the clockmaker, and 
then he began to search in his pockets. 
Presently he brought out a letter and 
handed it to Mr. Smith; then turning to 
the sailor he thanked him with effusion 
for the great kindness he had shown him. 

“ Avast! there, enough of that gam- 
mon!” Jack stood with his legs plant- 
ed wide apart, his sailcloth-covered hat 
pushed to the back of his head, laughing, 
while he pushed Yves away with one 
broad, tanned hand. “ Poorchap! you're 
not the sort to come so far away from 
home. You've got a heart-broke look on 
youa’ready. Ain’t he, Master Smith?” 

Mr. Smith had put on his spectacles 
and had begun to read the letter. He 
started at Jack’s question, and looked at 
Yves. The earnest, beseeching eyes that 
met his confirmed the fanasent be already 
felt in the stranger. 

He turned to Jack and smiled. 

“ Be asy about him,” he said, in a strong 
Irish accent; “he’s brought very respect- 
able credentials from the first clockmaker 
in Lyons, and I’ll see that he gets employ 
ment either here or elsewhere.” 
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“That’s right, my hearty, you’re a 
trump! we’ll clap palms on that,” said the 
sailor; and he shook Mr. Smith’s hand. 
“Now seeing mounseer’s aboard, 1’ll 
sheer off to my mate, who’s ’most tired of 
waitin’ for me, I’ll bet a pound.” Then 
slapping Yves, whose eyes had grown 
round with surprise, on the shoulder, he 
nodded and went away. “ Sacré bleu /” 
he shouted, as he rolled out of the shop, 
“what a thing it is to be a mounseer, and 
not to understand a decent language! 
Poor chap! he can’t help it though.” 

Mr. Smith finished his letter, and then 
he pointed to a chair. Yves bowed and 
seated himself. 

“ You cannot speak English?” said the 
clockmaker. 

Yves smiled, and shook his head. 
“ Nou, sair.” 

“ Bad luck to it! And I don’t speak 
French.” Mr. Smith took off his spec- 
tacles, wiped them, and put them on 
again. “And Eileen’s no hand at it 
neither — not so much as I am.” He 
went on in a curious mixture of French 
and English. “I make out from this,” — 
he touched the letter to point his mean- 
ing, and looked hard at the mystified 
Breton, who only now and then under- 
stood a word,— “that you are seeking 
work, and that from various circumstances 
you have been constantly thrown out of 
work just when you thought yourself set- 
tled?” He looked at the letter again, it 
was written both in English and in 
French. “Poor fellow!” Mr. Smith’s 
face softened as he looked at Yves, who 
nodded, smiled, and said, ‘* Ouz, out, mon- 
sieur,’ at intervals. ‘“ You seem to have 
had a hard struggle. This gentleman 
says if he had not given up business he 
would gladly have employed you, as he is 
sure you are a good workman; but trade 
is so bad in Lyons and all over France, 
that he don’t like to advise you to settle 
there. Where do you come from now?” 
he said quickly, seeing that the date of 
the letter was not recent. 

Yves only shook his head. “ Oui, out, 
monsieur,” he said, pointing to the 
letter; and Smith drummed on the table 
in utter bewilderment. He was a re- 
served man, unwilling to take any one 
into his confidence, orke might soon have 


found an interpreter; but on the other 
hand he was an Irishman, with a warm 
heart hidden under a rather cold outside. 

His first impression of Yves had been 
favorable, and when he saw the letter of 
recommendation, and heard that he was a 
Breton, he resolved to take him into his 





employment. He had been seeking a 
good assistant for some weeks. 

“I can’t be worse off than I have been 
with the drunken, lazy rascals I have 
been trying these two years, so I'll run 
the risk,” he said to himself, then he gave 
alittle smile. “I wonder what Eileen will 
say; however, she complained that the 
last assistant was fonder of talking than 
working; this poor fellow must be pretty 
dumb, whether he likes it or not.” He 
took his watch from his pocket, opened 
the works, and put it in Yves’s hand for a 
moment. “ Ye frends vous,” he said, 
pointing to the watch, “ ¢o assister moi,” 
then nodding triumphantly at Yves, who 
stood looking at him in much perplexity, 
he stood cudgelling his brains for a few 
more French words, smiled, went to the 
desk and wrote down the sum he intended 
to pay by semaine, that being one of the 
words he had discovered. He showed 
this to Yves, who bowed and smiled grate- 
fully. “Oz, out, merct, monsieur,’ he 
said; but Mr. Smith was beckoning him 
to follow. The clockmaker led the way 
out into a yard at the back of the house, 
and up a sort of wooden step-ladder, to a 
door leading into a bedroom. 

It was a small room, rough, and not 
very comfortable ; but in all Yves’s wan- 
derings he had never had such a resting- 
place offered him, and his eyes filled with 
— tears as Mr. Smith showed him 

y expressive gestures that the bedroom 
was for him. 

Then the clockmaker put on his cold 
outside again. He pointed to a pump in 
the yard below, and signified by words 
and gestures that when Yves had re- 
freshed his outward appearance, he was 
to come down-stairs and get some food. 

‘*T] wonder what Eileen will say,” Mr. 
Smith repeated, as he went down-stairs. 
“1 must go and tell her. I like the young 
fellow’s looks vastly. I’m sure he’s hon- 
est.” 

Poor exhausted Yves let fall his bundle, 
and kneeling down beside the bed, he 
thanked the Holy Virgin and St. Yves for 
the great blessing that had come into his 
life. Ten days before he had crossed 
over to England in a Norman fishing-boat. 
They had meant to land at Plymouth, but 
by stress of weather had coasted till they 
reached Milford Haven; and from Wales, 
poor, almost penniless, Yves had trudged 
to Bristol with the precious letter he had 
carried all the way from Lyons. 

“How glad Liszen would be!” he 
thought. “If I really stay here, I must 
write and tell Liszen.’ 





He had not written many letters during 
these three years of wandering, for the 
poor fellow had been so tricked and dis- 
appointed, had so often thought he had 
got real work which had turned out to be 
some mere temporary job, or worse still, 
work for which the employer never in- 
tended to pay, that Yves had grown cyn- 
ical and faint-hearted — more than all, un- 
willing to inflict fresh disappointment on 
Liszen and the widow Perrik. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISS SMITH. 


Ir was a pleasant August afternoon 
just three years since Yves sat watching 
the sleeping Liszen under the willow-trees 
beside the bay. He was busy just now 
putting the works of a watch together, 
and as this scene rose fully before him 
he seemed to see Liszen’s deep-blue eyes 
open in awakening wonder, and to hear 
her soft voice. A tear fell from his: own 
eyes and nearly dropped into the watch. 

Yves was very thankful for his present 
lot, and he tried to be happy. Mr. Smith 
and his daughter were kind and consid- 
erate, and old Bridget their servant sel- 
dom gave him a cross word now that she 
had grown used to the “mossu,” as. she 
called him. His neatness and his sober 
ways pleased her; and above all, his piety. 
But either the Smiths were not good 
teachers or Yves was a dull scholar, for 
he made little progress in learning En- 

lish, and most of his intercourse with 
fis employer still had to be managed by 
signs. 

Eileen told her father she was sure that 
the assistant pined after his home, and 
her father replied that it was her duty to 
try and make the poor forlorn lad feel at 
home in Bristol. To-day, as she sat 
watching him from behind her desk — 
Eileen was very fond of watching Yves — 
she saw the tear fall, and she heard the 
sigh which followed it. 

This evident sorrow pained her affec- 
tionate heart and seemed to her a tacit 
reproach. She had managed her father’s 
house for some years, for her mother had 
died young, and it seemed to the girl that 
it must be her duty to make all the in- 
mates of her home as happy as she could. 
She could talk very little to Yves, except 
by signs, but she took care always to look 
very sweetly at him. 

She leaned forward now so that her 
curls fell over her desk, and with a tender 
smile she asked Yves as well as she could 
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He bowed his thanks for her sympathy 
in a formal, respectful manner, but he 
shook his head. “ Pardon,” he said in his 
broken way, “I have not words ; but sank 
you, mees.” 

Eileen bends her head down so as to 
hide her face, and then she frowns and 
bites her pretty, pouting lip. 

“It’s all very well of papa to say I am 
to be kind to poor Mr. Duroc, but he is 
so formal, sorepelling. I’m sure he could 
say more if he tried, he seems to be always 
reminding me that I am mistress, and he 
is man, and then I feel as if —as if” — 
she grows very rosy —“I had forgotten 
myself, and been too forward, and yet 
I’m sure he’s as good as we are. See him 
in his Sunday clothes. Why he looks a 
born gentleman now he wears small shirt- 
collars.” 

For Mr. Smith had presented Yves 
with a suit of clothes, and had also ad- 
vised him to give up any unusual articles 
of clothing lest he should get annoyed by 
the rabble who in those days were always 
ready to torment a Frenchman. 

Yves’s eyes are again fixed on his work 
and Eileen sits gazing at him, puzzling 
over his sorrow. She sits forsome time 
each day in the shop, but her labors there 
are slight, and she has nothing todo when 
these are ended but to try and amuse Yves, 
and watch his dark, interesting face. 

“ Monsieur Duroc.” 

Yves has been sitting silent and ab- 
sorbed in his work. He looks up at the 
sound of his name, and there is Eileen 
standing beside him with one hand full 
of chocolate drops. 

“ Mangez,” she smiles sweetly, and 
opening her mouth, shows her little pearly 
teeth. 

Yves protests with both hands and 
bows. 

“Sank you, mees,” he says, and he 
takes two or three of the chocolate drops, 
but he goes back to his work, and Eileen 
feels as far off from him as ever. 

“He makes me mischievous,” she says, 
“T believe if I pulled his hair he’d bow 
and say, ‘Sank you, mees.’ Won’t you 
shake hands, monsieur?” she says, and 
she holds out her hand. 

It is a pretty hand, small and white, 
with a plump, pink palm. 

Yves looks at her doubtfully ; and then 
again bowing he rises respectfully and 
puts his brown hand into hers. 

But it is a mere formal handclasp, and 
he lets her hand fall quickly. 





what ailed him. 


Eileen is mortified, but she remembers 
that her father has promised to take her 
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for a walk, and she is glad to escape and 
put on her bonnet. 

As they walk along side by side, the 
tall, silent father, though he looks so un- 
moved and unobserving, is very proud of 
his pretty daughter, and he is flattered by 
the admiring looks she receives from 
passers-by. 

He asks her briefly how she gets on 
with the young Breton. 

Eileen pouts. “He is civil and re- 
spectful, but he is so dull at learning 
English.” A little flush rises on her 
cheek, but she does not find it necessary 
to tell her father of this morning’s epi- 
sode, — ‘1 am sure he has a trouble on 
his mind, poor fellow, perhaps he is home- 
sick.” 

“ Poor lad,” says Mr. Smith, “ perhaps 
he is.” 

Meanwhile Yves breathes more freely, 
he can sigh as much as he pleases, in 
Miss Smith’s absence. 

“Mees Eileen” is kind, so very kind, 
that the grateful fellow cannot bear to 
grieve her, and he has gathered that his 
sadness troubles her. He would like to 
confide in Eileen, to pour out to her all 
his love for Liszen, all his struggles to 
make a home for her, tell her of the yearn- 
ing heart-sickness to see Liszen and his 
native place once again which is eating 
away his life. But howcanhe? “Mees 
Eileen” is very kind, but then to poor 
Yves she is a lady, the daughter of his 
proud master. Yves is still rather afraid 
of Mr. Smith, they cannot speak freely 
enough to understand one another, and so 
the assistant is misled by the clock- 
maker’s manner, and thinks him more 
cold and reserved than he really is. 

“They are all kind and good, very 
good,” he says sadly; “but it is sad and 
strange to be here. Even if I wished to 
tell Mees Eileen, I have no words, and I 
should say nonsense words, as I some- 
times do, and she would laugh, and I 
could not let any one laugh at Liszen, 
no. 

The poor fellow felt that his love was 
too deep, too sacred to be told to sucha 
Stranger as Mees Eileen, sweet and kind 
as she was. It may be that he had a 
doubt which he had thought too ungrate- 
ful to acknowledge—a doubt whether 
this sunny-haired, bright girl could sym- 
pathize with such love as he felt for Lis- 
zen. His idea of Eileen—and as he 
could not talk to her his idea was of 
course the growth of outside observation 
—was that she was a pretty butterfly, 
always happiest when she had something 





to laugh at. She pitied him; her sweet, 
kind smiles had told Yves this, but if he 
were to try to pour out his sorrow she 
might laugh afterwards. 

“I cannot tell her,” the poor fellow 
shook his head sadly; “no, it is impos- 
sible, she would surely laugh, and no one 
must laugh at Liszen.” 

It was not only his separation from all 
he loved that caused Yves’s sadness; it 
was also anxiety for Liszen. She was so 
delicate, so easily tired, and he knew how 
she would sit stitching from morning till 
night, till he went to release her from her 
work; and he had been so sanguine of 
success; he had said he was more sure to 
keep his word than she was to have her 
wedding clothes ready; and now the three 

ears were over, and during his wander- 
ings he had not been able to put by any 
money. 

He had a chance of doing this now, 
for Mr. Smith was very liberal to him, 
and he longed to express his gratitude in 
a better fashion than he was able to do, 
though indeed he showed his gratitude by 
zealous work. 


CHAPTER V. 
MISS SMITH TEACHES YVES. 


EILEEN could not sleep. Just as she 
was closing her eyes and going off com- 
fortably, she seemed to hear Monsieur 
Duroc’s sigh, and to see the tear drop 
into the watch. It was so very dreadful, 
the tender-hearted girl thought, that he 
should be so lonely and not able to talk. 
Why, if she were ever so little sad, she 
could go to her father, or to Bridget, and 
tell them everything. 

“ My heart Soul burst if I had to keep 
a trouble to myself. Oh, what can I do 
to help him?” and the soft-hearted maiden 
cried till her pillow was wet with tears. 

It was so difficult to know what to do; 
she saw no way out of it. Certainly her 
father had said —and “he is very wise,” 
sobbed Eileen —“ You must be as kind 
as you can to the poor fellow, kindness 
soothes any trouble.” She lay pondering 
this advice, and at last she resolved not 
to leave Monsieur Duroc in peace till she 
had made him understand he was re- 
garded as an equal, and as a dear friend 
too, and that he must tell his trouble to 
her. She fell asleep on this, impatient 
for morning. 

Soon after breakfast, Mr. Smith had to 
go out, and then Eileen began, — 

“ Monsieur Duroc?” 

“Yes, Mees Eileen.” 





“ Ah, but vous must not” —here she 
shook her head violently — “jamais call, 
whatever is call?” she said, thoughtfully. 
“Well, never mind; you not say encore,” 
she shook her head again, “* Mees Ei- 
leen.’” 

Yves smiled and nodded to show that 
he understood. Eileen was pleased; she 
thought he looked brighter and happier; 
and her pretty face and winning ways had 
made Yves for the time forget his sor- 
row. 

“Vous étes,” she pointed, ‘“ Duroc what 
autre chose? Jean? Pierre? Louis? 
What autre?” She felt rather proud of 
knowing so many French names. “Eh,” 
for she saw that he looked puzzled, “ é¢es 
vous Jean Duroc? or Pierre Duroc or 
Louis Duroc?” 

Yves looked at her and then burst out 
laughing, and she clapped her hands with 
delight ; it was the first time she had seen 
him laugh heartily, and she scarcely knew 
how to contain her joy. 

“He is getting happier,” she said to 
herself; “it was a good idea. He will be 

uite happy by the end of the week, poor 
} se fellow.” 

But Duroc had left off laughing. 

“Fe me nomme Yves Duroc, @ votre 
service, Mees Eileen.” 

She shook her head again. 

‘““No, no, Yves,” she said, laughing; 
“it is a bargain, I am, 7e,” she touched 
herself, “Eileen. Vous,” she laid her 
hand on his arm, “ Yves. What a pretty 
name Yves is, though it does sound like a 
woman’s! I shall always call you Yves 
now.” 

Yves smiled and nodded, and went back 
to his work; but Eileen soon roused him 
from it by a sudden cry of “ Yves?” 

He looked up smiling, and Eileen was 
charmed. “I can say it dzen,” she said, 
nodding at him. “Ifhe only could speak 
English,” she added, “he would be too 
delightful.” “Yves,” she went on, “] 
shail teach you Anglais ;” she patted a 
dictionary and smiled. 

Yves smiled too. ‘“ Yes, Mees Eileen; 
sank you.” 

Before Yves came Eileen had often 
complained of the dulness of Bristol, and 
had longed to be back in her native Dub- 
lin; but now she felt quite content. 
When her father came in she told him 
that Monsieur Duroc was growing hap- 
pier, and understood her better. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said her father, 
dryly. Then with a grim smile he 
asked, “ What is the special cause of his 
happiness ?” 
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“ Well, I don’t quite know,” she laughed 
and blushed; “ one thing is, I have made 
him understand he is not to say‘ mees’ 
any more, and I am to call him ‘ Yves.’ 
Don’t you think Yves is a lovely name, 
papa?” she kissed him. 

“It’s an odd name. I don’t know 
about lovely ; but if it pleases you, sweet- 
heart, it pleases me. Now go and see if 
dinner’s ready.” 

Days went by. Sometimes Mr. Smith 
was in the shop nearly all day, and on 
such occasions Eileen’s teaching made 
little progress, as her father disliked chat- 
tering when he was at work; then he 
would be absent for hours, and Yves 
would learn several fresh words during 
the interval. It never seemed to occur 
to Mr. Smith that it was strange to leave 
his daughter alone with a man of whom 
he knew so little as he did of the young 
Breton; but he felt thorough confidence 
in Yves, and liked him more and more. 

Little by little, Yves began to under- 
stand Eileen’s French. Her sweet looks 
grew sweeter as she saw him brighten 
under them, and the pains required on 
each side to gather the other’s meaning, 
whether by gesture or by words, had 
drawn her into very close and familiar 
acquaintance with the young Breton. 

Ever since the day when she had 
taught him to call her Eileen, Yves had 
felt more at his ease with the bright, lov- 
ing girl. It was soothing to feel that he 
had a friend, and more than once when 
he met Eileen’s brown eyes full of tender 
interest, he thought he would tell her 
about Liszen, and how she was waiting 
for him in the far-off Breton home. More 
than once he tried to begin, and then he 
checked himself. 

*““ No,” he shook his head. “I must 
wait till the English words come more 
easily. I could never make Eileen com- 
prehend it all, and I want her to feel like 
a sister to Liszen.” 

Eileen’s thoughts had become centred 
in Yves. The rest of her life seemed a 
dream to her. All that was worth living 
for was comprised in those hours when 
she and Yves were alone in the shop. 
They were often very silent hours, for 
Yves was a good and conscientious work- 
man, and he had taught Eileen that con- 
versation interfered with work, and that 
now he could make himself better under- 
stood in English he must not give up so 
much time to her kind efforts at teaching. 

Eileen pouted at first, but not for long. 
Yves’s will was law to her now, and she 
always brought a much-thumbed French 
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dictionary to her desk, and studied it by 
way of occupation. 

She was thinking too much of Yves to 
learn rapidly; but the customers who 
came in and out, remarked on Miss 
Smith’s studious turn, and thought she 
was far too pretty to pore over musty old 
books. It was remarked too that she 
had grown dull and prim, and had no 
longer the lively answers and saucy smiles 
which had made her so attractive a few 
months ago. 

Bridget noticed the quiet that had come 
to her young mistress, and her forgetful 
dreaminess about house matters. For 
Eileen had been proud of her household 
ways, and had seen personally to many 
duties which she now left entirely to 
Bridget. 

She had noticed how Yves had checked 
his own attempts at confidence, and her 
heart had fluttered with such troubled 
hopes and fears that the poor child had 
learned her own secret. 

Did Yves love her, she asked herself, 
and was he trying to get courage to tell 
her so? Eileen felt that she could not 
give him courage; she seemed to shrink 
from him now, and yet he was dearer to 
her than ever. 

One night when she went to bed, and 
thought over the events of the day, it 
seemed to her that Yves had looked at 
her with more affection than she had ever 
seen in his eyes before. “Eileen,” he 
said, and then he sighed and stopped. 

Eileen had felt herself flush and then 

row cold; she waited, but Yves had 
ent over his work, and seemed com- 
pletely absorbed by it. If he had been 
looking at her she could not have spoken, 
but she felt less shy now that his eyes 
were turned away from her. 

“Do you want me, Yves?” she said in 
a constrained voice. 

He was thinking of Liszen, and he 
knew at once that Eileen’s thoughts were 
not in sympathy with his. He shook his 
head without raising it. 

“ No, sank you,” he said; “not to-day 
— anozer time.” 

Now that the girl was alone, she asked 
herself over and over again the meaning 
of his words. She sighed, and then a 
bright smile rippled over her face till she 
looked her old sunny self again. 

“Looks mean more than words do, 
they come straight from the heart. Why, 
if I took papa only at his words, he would 
be just a cold old prig of a father, but 
when he looks at me then I know that 
his heart is as full of warm love as it can 
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be. I will try to show to Yves to-morrow 
both in words and looks how dear he is 
to me, and then he will take courage. I 
was a silly goose to be so frightened yes- 
terday.” 

It was easy to make this promise to 
herself in her own room, and to go to 
sleep comforted; but next morning, when 
she met Yves, she felt as if he could read 
her heart—the girl’s enthusiastic love 
had invested him with all the qualities 
she most reverenced; and when Yves 
spoke to her smilingly, she blushed and 
looked foolish. 

Still as the day wore on she tried by 
sweet looks and acts of devoted attention 
to show him how much he was to her. 
If she saw him searching among his im- 
plements, she was at once by his side 
trying to discover the missing instrument; 
and when he had completed the watch he 
was engaged on, she was ready to take it 
from him and to place it in the position 
it was to occupy till it was sent to the 
owner. At first Yves smiled and thanked 
her, but a dim, puzzled doubt began to 
creep over his mind. 

Eileen looked up from her study of the 
French dictionary. His grave, troubled 
face made her heart beat painfully. He 
was vexed, she was sure he was — vexed 
with her. 

“Yves,” she said — then, as he started 
and looked up, his grave eyes brought back 
her confusion. Bending her head so as 
to hide her face she went stumbling on; 
she must speak now she had begun, and 
she must clear up the misunderstanding 
which she felt sure was between them — 
“you were going to tell me’ —-she 
pressed her hands on her heart — “ some- 
thing — quelque chose — yesterday. What 
is it, Yves?’ 

Yves gave her a sad smile. There was 
no agitation, no confusion in his face, for 
Eileen found courage to dart a rapid 
glance at him. 

“Sank you,” he said slowly. “I not 
tell you; itis better not; I have change 
my intention.” 

Eileen’s face grew crimson; she made 
some excuse, and hurriedly left her desk. 
She did not come back into the shop till 
she knew that Yves would have left it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A NIGHT ALARM. 


IT was Yves’s turn to have a sleepless 
night. He loved Eileen dearly; he had 
never had a sister, and she seemed to fill 
a vacant place in his affections; he could 
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not bear to think he had grieved the 
sweet, tender-hearted girl. 

But as he lay pondering the events of 
the last two days — the sudden change in 
Eileen’s manner, and her blushes to-day 
—the cloud of doubt which had dimmed 
his mind all day broke, and from it came 
a sudden ray of light that startled him. 
Was it possible that Eileen loved him? 
It was only for a few moments that he 
indulged this thought. He turned from 
it resolutely, told himself that he was a 
presumptuous, ungrateful fellow — a cox- 
comb who, because a girl was kind to 
him after the fashion of Ker country, had 
dared to imagine a deeper interest in her 
goodness. 

The night was very hot, but at last 
Yves was tired out, and turned to go to 
sleep. He was just falling off, telling 
himself that he thought too much of 
Eileen and her feelings, when a sound 
roused him. 

What is it? He starts up in bed broad 
awake —yes, there is the sound again. 
What is it? It sounds harsh and grating, 
like the noise of a file. In an instant 
Yves has slipped out of bed, has hurried 
on his clothes, and has gently opened his 
door. Itis so dark that at first he sees 
nothing; but the noise continues, and his 
ears tell him that it comes from the door 
which leads from the yard to the parlor 
behind the shop. This is an outside 
door, with cupboards on each side of 
the space which intervenes between it 
and the inner door; there is a passage 
of about six feet long between the two 
doors. 

Mr. Smith always draws the bolts of 
both these doors as soon as Yves crosses 
the yard on his way to bed, thus shutting 
him out of the house ; and then the clock- 
maker goes to his own room by the little 
staircase which leads from the parlor up- 
stairs. Yves thinks rapidly. If these 
are thieves at work, as soon as they have 
opened both the doors the shop and Mr. 
Smith are equally at their mercy, for the 
staircase door is rarely fastened. What 
can he do? His first idea is to go down 
into the yard, for he can now make out 
some one moving near the door. Yes, 
now he sees a glimmer as a dark lantern is 
held near the bolts — then, listening with 
strained ears, he hears voices whisper- 
ing together. Now all is still again, and 
the light passes in through the outer door, 
and this closes again, as it has a spring. 
“It is no use,” Yves thinks; “they are 
two, perhaps three; and if I go down to 
them I have only my knife. I must try 





to get to Mr. Smith; there is no time to 
lose; the inner bolts may be less strong, 
and they will get through them more 
quickly.’ 

He stands thinking; there is but one 
way to get to Mr. Smith without attract- 
ing the notice of the burglars, and though 
Yves has true Breton courage, he shivers 
as the plan suggests itself. His room is 
at the end of a long loft where hay is 
kept, and clothes are dried, mattresses 
picked and restuffed, etc.; this loft occu- 
pies one side of the upper story of the 
yard, but there is no communication to it 
from the outside, except by a door, always 
locked, and the door itself can only be 
reached by means of a ladder from the 
yard. The step-ladder, by which Yves 
climbs to his room, is fixed against a 
leaden semi-circular ledge about nine 
inches wide, a sort of rough water-trough, 
by which the rain is led into a pipe fixed 
against the house. Mr. Smith’s room is 
at the farther end of the loft, and the 
window faces Yves as he stands on the 
top of the steps gazing down at the spot 
where the burglars have disappeared. 

But Yves only hesitates a moment. 
He thinks of Mr. Smith’s kindness, and 
his trust in him; he thinks, too, of Liszen 
— but no, he cannot hesitate, he crosses 
himself devoutly, and clinging to the edge 
of the tiled roof of the loft, which comes 
about level with his shoulders, he moves 
noiselessly along the narrow ledge. Once 
he puts his hand on a loose tile — and he 
holds his breath, for he expects the tile to 
fall, and then there will be an alarm; but 
the tile does not come right out. And 
now he has reached Mr. Smith’s window. 
As he is going along Yves wonders how 
he shall open this window, or how manage 
to arouse the sleeper so as not to attract 
the attention of the men within the house. 
His heart gives a leap of joy, for as he 
stretches his hand out in the direction of 
the window, he finds it is open. It is a 
small lattice, but there is space to crawl 
in. Fortunately a table stands within the 
window, and he gets in without noise; he 
has to touch the clockmaker on the 
shoulder before he rouses. 

“Who's there?” he says sleepily, for 
he is still half asleep. 

“ Chut, it is me — Yves Duroc.” 

The foreign voice rouses Smith effec- 
tually, and he is at once self-possessed and 
silent. He gets quickly out of bed and 
whispers with Yves; then they both feel 
their way to the bedroom door, and put a 
candle outside it, lest the light should be 
seen below. 
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A vain precaution —for by the time 
they get down-stairs to the parlor, and 
Mr. Smith has cocked his blunderbuss, 
and armed Yves with a pistol, the bur- 

lars have taken flight. Doubtless they 

eard some movement. 

When the clockmaker undraws the 
bolts, and flings the door suddenly open, 
the passage to the yard is empty. 

Mr. Smith had lit a lantern, and holding 
this before him he carefully examined the 
yard and an outhouse on one side of it, 
and also the fastenings of a gate by which 
the yard communicated with the street. 
These were safe, and it was plain that the 
burglars had climbed the gate. Mean- 
time, Yves examined the bolts of the par- 
lor door, one was filed quite through, and 
the other about half-way. 

Mr. Smith bent over and examined 
them, and then he shook hands with his 
assistant. 

“You have saved me from ruin; if 
those fellows had had another ten min- 
utes I should never perhaps have recov- 
ered the loss. I have some valuable 
property in the house just now besides 
my own stock. A set of family diamonds 
and other jewels which I keep for the 
owner during his absence; these rascals 
would have got holdof them.” Then he 
went out into the yard again and held up 
his lantern towards the ledge of the roof. 
“You are a brave, grateful boy,” he said, 
in a choked voice. “You have risked 
your life for me. I don’t know how to 
thank you, me boy” — he shook his hand 
heartily -— “ but you must never run such 
arisk again. Bedad,” he wiped his fore- 
head at the thought of the danger Yves 
had run—‘“you must sleep in the house 
in future; there is a room near my own 
at your service.” 

‘rom this time Mr. Smith’s manner 
changed; he took Yves into his confi- 
dence, and so far as they could under- 
stand one another consulted him about 
the details of the business, which hitherto 
he had managed by himself; indeed he 
treated him as if he had been his son, 
and Yves felt as happy as he could feel 
away from Liszen. There was only one 
disturbing element. 

On the morning after the attempt at 
burglary Eileen had thanked him warmly 
and with much earnestness for his devo- 
tion. 

“TI can never forget,” she said, and 
Yves saw that her eyes were full of tears, 
“that you risked your life to save my 
father fom robbery.” 

But when this was said she showed 





no increased friendliness to Yves. She 
seemed instead to avoid him, and she 
grew every day more sad and silent. Her 
father saw the change, but said nothing. 
He felt sure that love was growing be- 
tween his child and Yves, and he de- 
sired nothing so much as to have the 
young Breton for a partner and a son- 
in-law. Bridget, the old servant, was 
sharper-sighted. Of late she had watched 
Yves like a hawk, and his manner did 
not satisfy her. She knew the truth about 
her darling’s feelings, and she felt almost 
sure they were not shared by Monsieur 
Duroc. 

“So much for trusting Frenchmen,” 
she said bitterly; “sure if we can’t make 
out their gibberish we can’t make sure 
of their feelin’s neither.” 

And she began to look coldly on her 
former favorite, and to answer his broken 
attempts at polite speech snappishly. 

But Yves was too dreamy-natured to 
take offence at trifles. He saw that 
Bridget was cross, but she was old and 
had so much to do that he had sympathy 
for her. She reminded him of his old 
grandmother, and she had always been 
cross. 

“It is one of the privileges of old 
women,” Yves thought, “ to console them 
for the loss of youth and beauty.” 

But Eileen’s sadness increased; she 
grew paler and thinner, and Yves noted 
with much concern that she scarcely ate 
anything at meals. What could this 
change mean? Once again his former 
idea came back, and again he turned from 
it with indignation— what was there 
about him, a poor working man, to take 
the fancy of a young lady like Eileen? 
For although Eileen could not boast of 
much education, she had been to a board- 
ing-school, and had been taught to dress 
and to dance and to carry herself in a 
manner that greatly impressed Yves — 
accustomed to the peasant garb and 
homely, somewhat slouching ways of Lis- 
zen and the widow Perrik. It therefore 
seemed to him absurd that Eileen could 
feel for him more than kindness or friend-’ 
ship. It was more likely that he had 
vexed her in some unconscious way, and 
all would come right again. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A MISTAKE. 


IT was now September, the great heat 
had departed, sometimes the mornings 
were even chilly, and when Eileen came 
into the shop one morning she was 
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wrapped in a large, dark-blue shawl that 
suited her beauty, though it made it yet 
more pale. She had sat silent for about 
an hour. Yves had at last made up his 
mind to ask how he had vexed her, but 
he still had to frame his sentences before 
he uttered them, and speech was there- 
fore slow and labored. Mr. Smith was 
away on business. 

Yves looked at Eileen, and her pale 
face aroused a keen pity which showed in 
his eyes. Eileen looked up at that mo- 
ment and their eyes met. There was an 
anguish of despair in hers, but while his 
look of pity changed quickly into alarm 
the girl burst into sudden tears, and then 
drawing her shawl over her head hurried 
away into the parlor and closed the door 
behind her. 

For a moment Yves sat stupefied, and 
then his tenderness of heart asserted 
itself. His kind friend, his dear Eileen, 
who had so devoted herself to win him 
from his own sorrow, was suffering, and 
he had not even asked her to tell her grief 
to him. 

“T have been as stupid as a pig,” he 
said; “I ought long ago to have found 
out what this trouble is — thou hast grown 
selfish, my friend Yves.” 

He was full of penitence, and also of 
anxiety to soothe the poor girl’s sorrow. 
He sg to the parlor door and opened it 

ently. 

Eileen had flung herself on her knees, 
and her face was hidden on the cushion 
of the sofa. The slender body was 
shrouded in the folds of her shawl, but 
Yves could see that it shook with sobs. 
But he scarcely stayed to see —he hur- 
ried forward and knelt down beside the 
sobbing girl. 

“What have you — what have you, 
Eileen ?” — his voice had such a tender 
ring in it—“why do you cry, my dear 
friend?” 

Eileen only cried the more bitterly and 
clasped her hands over her face. Yves 
tried to draw them away. He was so 
ay so very tender with her, the shawl 

ad fallen aside, and he stroked her fair 
hair with one hand while he tried to 
loosen her hands from their hold with the 
other. 

“My poor Eileen,” he said, “ how can 
you cry and grieve yourself and not tell 
to me what makes you sad? You must 
tell me. Iam your friend. I love you.” 

He felt a thrill run through her fingers. 
She raised her head and gave him a shy, 
piteous glance, that increased his com- 
passion. 





“What are you saying, Yves?” she 
said passionately; “you care nothing for 
me.” 

But her heart beat with a wild hope as 
she waited for his answer. 

“] — not care for you!” he exclaimed. 
“Oh, Eileen! I love you. I have always 
loved you.” 

His eyes were full of eager affection. 
Perhaps Eileen’s tears dimmed her sight, 
but it seemed to her that a mist had 
cleared away, and with a sob of joy her 
head sank on Yves’s bosom. 

“Is it true—really true?” she whis- 
pered then very softly. “I have loved 
you too, so dearly, Yves, that I thought I 
must die.” 

His arm had fallen almost mechanicall 
round her waist. “ Dear Eileen,’ he said. 
Even then he only half realized what had 
happened. 

The door leading from the staircase 
opened, and there was Mr. Smith. 

Yves started up, and so did Eileen. 
She went to her father and put her hand 
on his arm, but the clockmaker did not 
look angry. He stood smiling, looking 
first at one, then at the other. 

“Well done,” he cried heartily; “I be- 
gan to wonder when you would make it 
all right. You may have her, my boy!” 
he said Faye aw 5 for he was struck 
by Yves’s confused look of dismay, and 
he thought it was caused by bashfulness. 
Then taking his daughter’s hand he put 
it in the young Breton’s. ‘“ Take her,” 
he said, with much feeling, “she is the 
only payment I can think good enough 
for the service you have done me—she 
is the best I have — she is so good is my 
Eileen.” 

Yves tried to speak. He looked ap- 
pealingly from Mr. Smith to his daughter, 
but no words would come to help him. 

The clockmaker slapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“Never mind thanks,” he said; “you 
can pay those to Eileen —kiss me, my 
darling.” He bent down over the blush- 
ing girl, then as a slight sound caught his 
ears — “ Bedad! Yves, there’s a customer 
in the shop waitin’ for ye!” 

Yves found a sudden power of speech. 
He turned to Mr. Smith, and drawing him 
away from Eileen, he began to explain 
himself in a low, hurried voice. He tried 
to tell how he had only meant to console 
Eileen, that perhaps his words were not 
what he meant to say, and that she had 
mistaken his meaning; but in his agita- 
tion he spoke chiefly in French, and Mr. 
Smith only laughed and shook his head. 
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THE STORY OF YVES. 


“There, there, it’s all right, me fine 
fellow. Go into the shop, or may be the 
gentleman ‘ll tire of waitin’ for ye, and 
we shall lose a customer,” he said im- 
patiently. 

Yves gave a despairing look and went. 

Eileen came timidly up to her father. 
“What was Yves saying to ye, papa?” 
she asked. 

“Nothing ye need throuble yer purty 
head for, me darlin’,” said the delighted 
clockmaker. ‘-By the powers, the boy is 
the soul of honor; he was fur axin’ me 

ardon for spakin’ to ye before he’d axed 
ave of yerr father. I’m gettin’ on with 
my French, ye see, Eileen achree! I 
shall soon be a scholar!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FATE. 


YVES was too busy with his customer, 
and with his work which was wanted at 
once, to give time to reflection before the 
family met at dinner-time. Then he hesi- 
tated; he could not make up his mind to 
face Eileen. 

Mr. Smith met him at the parlor-door 
and shook hands with him. “Come, me 

y,” he said, “ dinner’s on table, and I’ve 
a word to say before we fall to. You’ve 


made me this day the happiest fellow 


Tears were glistening in his 
sunken eyes. “I’ve often felt down- 
hearted about me little girl. I so feared 
her choice mightn’t be mine about a hus- 
band; and if she’d had the pick of the 
country she couldn’t have pleased me 
more. You ought to be a proud and a 
happy man too.” He slapped Yves’s 
shoulder. “Look at her: look at your 
little girl’s face; it’s like sunshine.” 

Yves raised his eyes, for his head had 
sunk on his breast with confusion; and 
there was Eileen blushing radiant with 
joy, her brown eyes raised to his in timid, 
trusting love. 

Yves felt choked. The words he had 
got ready — words which he thought must 
make his meaning clear — died away. 
Mechanically he went forward and took 
the seat placed for him beside her, for till 
now he had always sat on the opposite 
side of the table. As he sat down, Ei- 
leen put her hand softly into his, and it 
seemed to the unhappy Yves that this 
mute caress sealed his doom, 

Mr. Smith noticed his silence; but then 
Yves was always quiet, and the clock- 
maker thought to himself, “ Love is so 
different with different men that there’s 
no saying what it lays hold of in ’em. 


alive.” 
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Bedad! it’s laid a fast hold on the boy’s 
tongue, and Eileen ’Il have to unloose it 
for him. Ye can take holiday, the pair 
on ye,” he said. ‘“ You should take him 
down to the river, Eileen. Leith woods 
are in full glory, for the leaves have turned 
early.” 

Yves felt stupefied; with the fatalistic 
spirit of his people he believed that this 
doom was sent him, and that he must 
yield to it. 

Eileen was soon ready, and as she 
came down dressed in her most becom- 
ing bonnet, Yves thought she was prettier 
than ever. The poor fellow’s heart was 
so tender that he rejoiced in the change 
he saw in the sweet face. Eileen was 
very dear to him as a friend, though it 
seemed a treason to think of her in any 
other way. 

The sun shone out propitiously on the 
lovers as they walked So some little way 
in silence. At last Eileen looked up 
with a bright smile, and found Yves’s eyes 
fixed on her face. This gave her confi- 
dence. 

“Do you know, dearest Yves,” she 
said oatlly, “that I thought you did not 
love me, and my heart was just break- 
ing.” 

“Poor little Eileen!” 
hand that rested on his arm. “And if” 
—his voice changed—“if—I mean 
suppose —I did not love you, would you 
be very ¢riste, Eileen?” 

She turned pale ; all the sunshine faded 
out of her sweet eyes, and she darted a 
rapid glance at him —a glance so full of 
anguish and terror, that involuntarily 
Yves pressed his arm close to his side 
and drew Eileen’s hand farther within it. 

“T should have died,” she said simply; 
“for indeed it seemed such a disgrace to 
love where I was not loved in return.” 

A new light burst on Yves’s distracted 
soul. 

This then had caused Eileen’s pale sad 
looks and her avoidance of himself. A 
quick revulsion of feeling mastered him. 
How could he be such a monster of in- 
gratitude! He owed everything he 
possessed to Eileen and her father. 
Without them he must have starved; for 
the letter to the clockmaker was his last 
resource. When he reached Bristol he 
had spent almost his last sou, and he knew 
no one in the town; and in return for all 
they had done he had nearly broken this 
sweet girl’s heart by his coldness. What 
a villain he was! 

“IT cannot bear,” he said in his broken 
way, “that I have made you unhappy, 


Yves patted the 
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my dear; but you are happy now, Ei- 
leen ?” 

“1 must be happy if you love me;” and 
a flood of warm, trusting love seemed to 
shed itself over him out of Eileen’s sweet 
eyes. 

*They had reached the river, and had 
wandered beside it to a sequestered nook 
among the rocks; there was no one near 
them. Yves bent down and kissed her, 
and as her lips met his, for the moment 
Liszen was quite forgotten, and he clasped 
Eileen in his arms with a fervor that 
quieted some doubts that still tormented 
her. Yves loved her; she was sure of it 
now. Henceforth her life must be given 
up to his happiness. 

Before they left the river the sun was 
setting, beautifying and bringing into 
relief every bit of color in the lovely 
scene; the deep woods opposite, the rosy- 
hued rock beside which they walked, and 
the bright river flowing into the sea. 

They were quite surprised to see how 
the light had faded when they reached the 
town again. 

Mr. Smith stood at the shop-door watch- 
ing for them, he saw at once the change 
that had come over the young Breton, and 
he laughed heartily. 

“Didn’t I tell ye Eileen would soon 
settle your scruples, me boy? Go in— 
go in— both of ye; the tay’s been waitin’ 
this hour or more; folks can’t live on 
love, Yves.” 

When they were saying good-night, her 
father asked Eileen if she had fixed the 
wedding-day. 

Eileen blushed and shook her head. 

“ There’s no need for hurry,” she said ; 
“ we are very happy, father.” 

“So are the butterflies till winter 
comes, and then the first cold kills them.” 
Her father turned to Yves. “I have got 
to make a fresh will, me boy, and the arti- 
cles of partnership must he got ready, 
and it would save some after-throuble if 
ye were married first. Why not this day 
month? What say ye?” 

Yves was looking at Eileen, and he saw 
her turn pale as she met his sad eyes. 
He summoned a smile hastily and nodded 
at the clockmaker. “I am ready,” he 
said, “if Eileen is ready also.” 

Mr. Smith smiled at his broken words. 
“ The least said, the soonest mended,” he 
said; “so, Eileen, you must get your rig 
ready, and we'll get the matter settled, me 
honey.” 

Yves went up to his room in the front 
of the house in a sort of trance. Was 
this all real that had been happening ? he 





asked himself; or was it a vision like 
those that sometimes took him back to his 
old home, and from which he waked so 
painfully ? 

He sat down on his bed to think. 
Would it be painful to wake from this 
dream? he wondered. The thought of 
Liszen and her loving trust in him came 
back and blotted out all other feelings: it 
seemed to Yves that she stood there be- 
side him, her face full of sad reproach, but 
he forced himself away from this con- 
templation. Ifhe refused Eileen, he must 
also give up his present employment, and 
to Yves that meant beggary, for Smith 
would certainly refuse to recommend the 
man who had so grieved his daughter. In 
this case he might go wandering about for 
years in search of work — unable to save 
money — for Yves had no confidence now 
in his own abilities. 

Liszen would have to wait till she grew 
old and faded; perhaps he might never be 
able to claim her. Well, then he was 
doing no wrong to Liszen; he must write 
and tell her all that had happened ; per- 
haps things had changed with her also; 
he could never confess to Eileen the love 
he still felt for the sweet Breton girl; but 
Eileen would die if he forsook her. His 
lower nature reminded him of the position 
offered him as Smith’s partner and son- 
in-law; it also whispered that Eileen was 
beautiful; the love he had seen in her 
eyes rose up before him. 

“ She said she must have died if I had 
not loved her. I cannot grieve her; it is 
so good of her —so sweet —to stoop to 
me — she who might marry any one,” he 
thought. “No, it is my fate—I must 
marry Eileen, and I must try to forget 
Liszen.” 


From St. James’s Magazine. 
ENGLISH PLANT NAMES.* 


ALL true lovers of nature who are de- 
sirous to escape from the dry details of 
scientific botany will be grateful to Mr. 
Earle for his welcome little volume. 
There is a great charm about these plant 
names; and those who not only neglect 
but even despise the vernacular, little 
dream of the field of research these names 
afford, or of the precious literature locked 


* English Plant Names, from the tenth to the fif- 
teenth century. By Joun Earte, M.A., Rector of 
Swanswick, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Univer- 


~ of Oxford. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
mdccclxxx, 
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up in this “amber.” We have even 
heard a modern student boast that “he 
knew nothing and cared less for common 
names.” 

To trace some of these plant names to 
their source omy | well be to us; as the 
author states in his preface, the study had 
been to him “a kind of winter garden, 
wherein he could botanize at the Freside 
and look at familiar plants through the 
eyes of remote ancestors;” with this 
great advantage, that the reader is led by 
easy and pleasant steps—escaping the 
intricate and difficult paths explored by 
the author. 

It is too much the case that in some mod- 
ern botanical works the descriptions of our 
favorite plants and flowers are shorn of 
all their interest; but in these “ lists ” the 
old familiar friends of our childhood are 
clothed with delightful associations, and 
we seem to wander unrestrained in some 
old-world garden (rarely to be found in 
these days of “shaven lawns,” and geo- 
metrical flower-beds), where rose and 
honeysuckle, eglantine and jasmine, are 
allowed to twine in lovely disorder. We 
willingly give up the fancied use which 
the form may first have suggested in the 
names, still retaining the precious asso- 
ciations that cling to them. 

In the early spring we seem to linger 
with Herrick, to catch the delicious fresh- 
ness of the primrose, “that sweet infanta 
of the year,” and “fair daffadills:” then 
in the full blaze of summer, to dwell on 
the sweet memories called up by the white 
lily; the helianthus, that child of the 
sun, and the peony, with its glorious 
crimson petals, reminding one of Pceon’s 
cure of Pluto’s wound by pimpernel; col- 
umbine (with its dove-like flowers), eye- 
bright, reminding one of Euphrosyne, 
marigold (calendine), putting on its beauty 
every month; and then, to crown the 
whole, the rose, with all its ancient ro- 
mance, made familiar by Chaucer. This 
reminds us of the rose as an example, 
nq by Mr. Earle. “It would indeed 

e a very strange thing, if it were cred- 
ible, that our ancestors borrowed the 
word rose from the Latin, merely because 
they had beforetime no word of like sig- 
nification. We know well that they had 
the plant, in many lovely varieties, flow- 
ering profusely before their eyes all the 
livelong summer, in every copse and 
brake and patch of woodland scrub. 
Were they so stolid and insensible that 
they could live without a name for that 


flower by which in modern times, so far 
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as written experience reaches back, the 
veriest clowns have been warmed to en- 
thusiasm, and have had a generous admi- 
ration kindled in their hearts? Every 
one who has tasted the quality of Saxon 
poetry, will almost postulate that the 
Saxon race must have had a name for the 
rose, long before they colonized our island 
home. ... As relics of such a word, the 
word 4zf, which now signifies the bright 
fruit of the briar, once signified the plant 
and the flower. The A. Saxon is heofpe, 
the O. Saxon hiopa, O. H. D. Aiufa and 
hiufo, German Hiefe. In Cumberland 
the fruit is called choops and the briar is 
the choop-tree. And whereas heop bremel 
is given for Rudus, it must be remem- 
bered that Rubus then stood both for 
Rosa and Rubus, and that ‘bramble’ 
was equally neutral, and that the Aeof in 
heop bremel determines it to the meaning 
of rose-briar.” 

Thus Chaucer in “The Rime of Sir 
Thopas :” — 

And swete as is the bramble flour, 
That bereth the rede hepe. 


In our list Aeope translates dutunus, 
and this requires a word of explanation. 
This du¢unus is not in the herbals, nor 
in Du Cange, it is the French douton 
(modern English dx¢ton), which was used 
for a rosebud, and which is Englished 
bothum by Chaucer in “ The Romaunt of 
the Rose.” 

“The History of Plant Names, from 
Theophrastus to the Modern Systematic 
Nomenclature.” In this, the first begin- 
nings of botany, in point of time, are 
traced in the writings of Theophrastus ; 
but to Diascorides is given the title of 
father of the science of botany, whose 
aim was single, that of medical utility, 
and whose audience universal—his fa- 
mous book being “ Materia Medica” 
—things fit for medicine. If, says Mr. 
Earle, we would realize to ourselves the 
course of ancient botany we must men- 
tally sever two things which we have in- 
herited in combination, and these two 
things are the METHOD and the System. 
By the first is meant the means of verifi- 
cation of the several objects studied; the 
second is the consolidation of the knowl- 
edge into a whole; and it is the glory of 
modern botany that these two are com- 
pletely blended. The first part of the 
method — z.e., description —is illustrated 
in the work of Theophrastus; the second 
part — synonomy — by that of Diascor- 
ides. Thus, for example: “ Theophras- 
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tus, describing the «vvdcBarov, compares 
the fruit for color with the pomegranate, 
and the leaf he compares to the vétexr 
agnus. And Diascorides, speaking of 
the same plant, says that its leaves are 
broader than those of the myrtle. These 
are our data for the interesting question 
whether the xvvdoBarov was Rosa canina as 
Sprengel, or Rosa sempervirens as Fraas, 
interprets it.” 

The second part of the method — syn- 
onomy — has its source in Diascorides : 
“The Greek text of Diascorides gives, 
besides the Greek names of plants, the 
Roman, Dacian, Gallic, Punic, and Egyp- 
tian equivalents. This was the second 
scientific device for identifying a plant, 
and it continued to be the chief means to 
this end down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” 

With reference to the SYSTEM, or ar- 
rangement, this is seen in the revival of 
ancient learning in the fifteenth century, 
and the history of British botany is here 
traced down to the time of Linnzus. 

As an example of the happy faculty, 
possessed by Mr. Earle, of investing his 
subject with delightful interest, we are 
tempted to quote the following reference 
to some of the fathers of botany: “A 
new school of botanists was rising, who, 
from 


though by no means emancipate 
the authority of Diascorides, yet began 
in earnest to observe for themselves, to 
see plants with curious and attentive 
eyes, and diligently to make drawings of 


them. Nowhere do we perceive a more 

enial delight in nature. To this set 

elong Otto Brunfels of Strassburg; 
Leonard Fuchs, who (as Hallam says) has 
secured a verdant immortality in the well- 
known fuchsia; William Turner, twice 
exiled for religion and twice dean of 
Wells, whose ‘New Herball’ in 1551 
opened the new era for England ; Conrad 
Gesner (b. 1516, d. 1565), called by Lin- 
nzus the ornament of his time, who first 
discerned the generic import of the fructi- 
fication; Cordus, who at Marburg, in 
1530, established the first Physic Garden ; 
Dodoens, a Dutch physician, in Latin 
called Dodonzus; Clusius, a Frenchman, 
whose native name was L’Escluse; Loni- 
cer, after whom the honeysuckle is named 
Lonicera ; Lobel, whose name lives in the 
lobelia, a naturalized Englishman, who 
in his ‘ Stirfium Adversaria’ (London, 
1570) first projected ideas of natural clas- 
sification.” 
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We now come to the place of the lists 
of names in the run of the history; and 
here, in the tracing of the Saxon names of 
plants, from the original Latin to the 
modern English form, is one of the most 
interesting parts of the work. 

Then follows the more difficult inquiry, 
as to “the signification of the old nation 
plant names—to what extent are they 
capable of identification with the plants 
signified?” with some examples of verifi- 
cation. “The grammatical elements of 
English plant names ” follow ; and, lastly, 
the section “On the Neglect of the Ver- 
nacular Names.” 

The following selection from the list 
showing the modification from the Latin, 
through the Saxon, to the English form, 
indicates the value of these lists. 


Latin. Saxon. English. 
Amigdala  magdalatreow almond 
Buxus box box 
Castanea _cisten beam chestnut 
Cerasus ciris beam cherry 
Ficus fic beam fig 
Humulus _humele hop 
Malva mealwe mallow 
Oliva ele beam olive 
Papaver popig poppy 
Vinea win treow vine 
This admirable summary will scarcely 

bear extraction, but we cannot resist quot- 
ing the following; to all interested in the 
subject we commend the book itself, on 
the conviction that it will be to them what 
it has proved to us, a most delightful 
pocket companion. 

“ The native names havea charm which 
it is easier to feel than to describe or ac- 
count for. Itislike the charm which wild 
flowers have, as against the flowers of 
horticulture. It is their wildness, their 
loneliness, their artless simplicity. But 
this, in the case of names, is not all. 

“It is, further, that they are associated, 
as only vernacular words can be asso- 
ciated, with some of our simplest and 
earliest pleasures. These vernacular 
names recall inestimable memories ; the 
Latin name may recall the plant but not 
its dearest associations. But, on the 
other hand, the sphere of these homely 
native names is very narrowly limited; 
the number of names that can be used 
with a certainty of being understood is 
astonishingly few. Is it not a thing to be 
desired that the use of them could be 
extended, and with them, perhaps, the 
taste of pure and natural pleasures ?” 
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From The Spectator. 
THE COMING FOGS. 


Can nothing be done about London 
fogs? We are going to be wrapped in 
their horribie folds for two long months, 
and nobody but Dr. A. Carpenter so much 
as shouts us a word of warning. The 
Times is perfectly right to open its col- 
umns to the discussion of the subject, for 
the evil is becoming unendurable, and 
will, if it increases as it recently has done, 
seriously affect the prosperity as well as 
the healthiness of the capital. Members 
of Parliament do not feel it, for they go 
away and keep away during the fog sea- 
son; but for the true inhabitants of Lon- 
don, the three millions of people who are 
condemned to live here through the win- 
ter, life is made seriously worse by the 
pall which from the end of October to the 
middle of February overhangs the over- 
populated city. Life may be worth living, 
for all Schopenhauer, but a life of labor 
under a catafalque! It is surplusage to 
tell us there have always been fogs. Of 
course there have been fogs, but they 
have been reasonable fogs and seasonable 
fogs, not these permanent clouds of black 
mist. When it was cold above and warm 
below, and the air was saturated with 
moisture, there was, of course, a mist, 


which, being colored by the smoke it 
pressed down, became a yellow fog, very 
disagreeable to the smell, very difficult to 
move through, and quite fatal to any work 


requiring a fine eyesight. Such fogs were 
obnoxious, but they rarely lasted more 
than three days, they yielded to the first 
breeze, and they were general over a con- 
siderable division of the country, — which, 
though no advantage, was a reason for 
patient resignation. The London fogs of 
to-day are in certain months nearly per- 
manent. When the barometer is high, 
when there is no moisture, when every- 
where round the metropolis the air is 
bright, though keen, and the light most 
inspiriting, a greyish-brown cloud, inde- 
scribably melancholy in color, folds itself 
in hideous convolutions over London, 
shutting out the sun’s rays, stopping light 
breezes, falling at intervals in a pitiless 
rain of fine smut, and rendering life, for 
all who feel external gloom strongly, 
almost unendurable. This cloud is com- 
posed almost wholly of smoke; it never 
departs except in face of a gale, and then 
it reassembles in a few hours, almost as 
thick as before. Last year it hung up 
there in the upper air for more than nine 
weeks, immovable, till one felt like adding 
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a prayer against the smoke-cloud to the 
English missal. Asthmatic people died 
at the rate of two-and-a-quarter times the 
usual proportion ; children with whooping 
cough could not get well; all men with 
the faintest trouble of the lungs grew 
fatigued and sleepless, with the extra work 
imposed upon their weak organs; but the 
cloud was as stationary as if it had been 
solid, and rested upon pillars built for its 
support. But that knowledge contra- 
dicted eyesight, men would have called 
for huge masts to shore it up. By day, it 
seemed always to threaten rain, which, 
when it came, nevertheless brought no 
relief; while by night, it reflected back 
the multitudinous gas-lights, until, seen 
from the upland on the north, from Har- 
row or Hendon, or Hampstead or High- 
gate, the resemblance was not so much to 
Tennyson’s “dreary dawn,” as to a huge 
fire burning in a miasmatic marsh. Some- 
times the air was by day a little lighter 
below and sometimes a little darker, and 
it was noticeable that the fog seldom ren- 
dered movement impossible, as the old 
fogs used to do, but it was as continual as 
the need of money and as unremitting as 
Irish grievances. People not ordinarily 
poetic felt inclined to make sonnets about 
its pitilessness, as great poets have done 
about the sea. It was an aggravation 
additional that the cloud covered no great 
area, but seemed to have walls, to drop 
heavy, gloomy, smoke-colored fortidres 
over all the entrances to the great city, 
till as you walked up Hampstead Hill you 
often seemed to emerge as from some 
cavern into sunshine and pleasant air, and 
to regain in a moment lost capacities of 
sight. The writer, who has a sense of 
personal hostility to fogs, which rob him 
of half his indifferent eyesight, repeatedly 
noticed that the limits of the fog were so 
distinct, that it was possible for a horse 
to be invisible while every line in the cart 
it was drawing was still in bright light, 
and Dr. Alfred Carpenter puts this pecul- 
iarity of recent fogs quite as strongly. 
He writes, in the 7imes of Wednesday : — 


I had occasion to be in the neighborhood of 
Hyde Park one Sunday forenoon, a few days 
ago. I had left my residence at Croydon, 
where the sun was shining brightly, the air 
clear and pure, and nature al] beautiful in the 
stillness which pervaded the atmosphere. 
After we had passed Clapham Junction Sta- 
tion, 2 yellowish-brown bank appeared, with 
outline as distinct as belongs to a distant cloud. 
It was close to us, and as the tram crossed the 
river, we were enveloped in a pall which 
allowed us only to see a few yards in advance. 
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In some places, the shroud produced a dark- 
ness almost complete, and gas-lights appeared. 
In some parts of Hyde Park I could only see a 
few yards in advance; in others, the area was 
fifty yards or more. The trees looked weird 
in their outline, and persons receding or ap- 
proaching looked like giants, while all nature 
seemed oppressed. I saw that in front of me 
which at first appeared to be a herd of some 
black animals of the “* Deinotherium” tribe, 
but which, being approached more closely, were 
found to be sheep, with wool not white as 
nature wishes it, but black asink. One felt a 
kind of pity for the poor animals condemned 
to wear such sooty clothing. The barometer 
was rising; it was very high,—30°2. There 
was no wind, and the air was quite warm. . . . 
There was scarcely a cloud in the sky, and the 
sun itself was trying to pierce the shroud, and 
now and then it was indistinctly visible as a 
dull copper disc. The air both outside and 
within the pall was perfectly dry. There was 
no fog, therefore, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, and yet the West End of London was 
dark enough in places to require gas for illu- 
minating purposes, when all nature outside the 
cloud was smiling, and the atmosphere beauti- 
fully clear. It was not mist or fog, therefore, 
rising from the river or other damp places. It 
was Sunday morning, too. The majority of 
the factories (where the law as to smoke con- 
sumption is defied) were not at work. 


The fog, in fact, is a man-made article, 
and has no business up there at all, and 
would not have been there but for the 
smoke from innumerable domestic fires, 
the extinction of which in summer is the 
chief reason why Londoners are permit- 
ted for a few months in every year to see 
the sky. Those fires increase with the 
population, until, as Dr. A. Carpenter 
gloomily prophesies, London, for four 
months in the year, is in danger of being 
wrapped in fog whenever the barometer is 
high and there is anything like a calm, 
which latter event, from the situation of 
the high lands on each side of the valley 
of the Thames, is of almost constant oc- 
currence. There is, therefore, every prob- 
ability that during the coming November, 
December, January, and February, Lon- 
don will be wrapped, with brief intervals, 
in a thick, og oy disheartening, 
asphyxiating, immovable fog. 

Dr. Carpenter points out clearly, in his 
letter to the 7imes, the great injury to 
health which these fogs cause, which, in- 
deed, is sutficiently patent from the regis- 
trar-general’s returns; but he naturally 
sticks to the health question too closely, 
and his remedy does not quite convince 
us. The citizens of great cities are very 
patient under insalubrious conditions. 
They make very little fuss if the death- 





THE COMING FOGS. 


rate doubles, provided it is not doubled 
4 an epidemic, and it may be questioned 
if London would ever have obtained the 
new drainage system, if it had depended 
on a plébiscite of rate-payers. But the 

feel the discomfort of darkness, whic 

interferes sadly with some trades and 
professions — the artists last year, for in- 
stance, lost a third of their aggregate 
incomes, in the mere stoppage of their 
labor —and the injury done to property. 
A fog like that of last year fines London 
in hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
merely in the injury done to upholstery, 
books, and clothing; while the whole 
people are rendered less happy, more in- 
clined to gin, and less capable of work. 
Work done in comparative blindness is 
not done quickly or well, and the sunless 
air, heavy with descending soot, directly 
diminishes the available quantum of en- 
ergy. Whois to move quickly or think 
brightly, while swimming in a sea of 
diluted soot? The people are living in a 
chimney, and a chimney is, for all created 
things but swallows, a gloomy place. The 
depression is severe enough to be felt, 
and last year the majority were conscious 
enough of it to recognize its cause; 
though, believing remedy hopeless, they 
submitted with the doggedly ya | 
resignation, which is their remedy for suf- 
fering, and which is the distinctive differ- 
ence between an Englishman and an 
American. If the physicists could only 
convince them that remedy was possible, 
they would, we believe, be very eager to 
secure it, and would, we think, submit to 
Dr. Carpenter’s proposal of a heavy tax 
on their open fires. They would soon 
save the money in lessened consumption 
of coal, and might, to be rid of fog, part 
with their cheerful fires, those who could 
not bear their absence burning wood, as 
all mankind does upon the Continent. 
But we confess we doubt universal Lon- 
don consenting to have its food cooked 
by private gas stoves, which are always 
going wrong, which smell, and which only 
experts ever make hot enough. They 
might give up private cooking, which is 
a waste and an imbecility, but they will 
be slow to resort to gas. Is it, however, 
absolutely certain that to be rid of fogs 
we must resort to gas stoves? Cannot 
the open fire be reconciled with freedom 
from smoke, all smoke being consumed 
in or above the chimney, or carried by 
smoke-pipes from block to block, till it 
can be utilized? There seems to be a 
want of brain somewhere, in an arrange- 
ment by which a vapor which, while warm, 
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will rise of itself, and which is, after all, 
only bad, unclarified coal-gas, must be ex- 
haled into the open air, to become an un- 
mitigated nuisance. Cannot we send it 
somewhere else? It does not seem im- 
possible to carry away smoke at an ex- 
pense less than a tax on open fires, or to 
invent a fuel which shall be coal in all 
good properties, like anthracite, and yet 
not smoke. The American anthracite 
stoves would solve our difficulty readily 
enough, but to compel their use would be 
impossible, even if it would be expedient. 
Surely, considering the wealth of London 
and the growing character of the evil, the 
men of science must be able to devise 
some practical remedy which would still 
leave us fires, or the appearance of fires, 
at an endurable cost. We venture to 
say if the smoke-cloud were only a little 
deadlier they would find one rapidly 
enough, and only wish the writer who re- 
cently described the destruction of Lon- 
don by asphyxiation had been as clever 
as the author of “ The Battle of Dorking,” 
and had roused a good, working, unrea- 
sonable, irresistible, roaring panic. Lon- 
doners might have hung a manufacturer 
or two to encourage others to consume 
their own smoke; but manufacturers are 
not much missed, and in a very few days 
the engineers would have compelled 
science to perform her new task, and put 
an end to fogs. We want a smoke-bottle 
in every chimney that will burn up the 
smoke, or solidify the smoke, till the dust- 
men can take it away early for manure. 
Gas stoves would be as great nuisances 
as the fogs. 


From The Spectator. 
OUR FORESTER. 


[FRom A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Rucsy, TENNESSEE. 

NOTHING would satisfy our forester 
but that some of us should ride over with 
him, some nine miles through the forest, 
to see Glades, the farm upon which he 
has been for the last eight years. He led 
the way, on his yellow mare, an animal 
who had nearly given us sore trouble 
here. The head stableman turned all the 
horses out.one day for a short run, and 
she being amongst them, and loving her 
old home best, went off straight for Glades 
through the woods, with every hoof after 
her. Luckily, Alfred, the forester’s son, 
was there, and guessing what was the 
matter, just rode her back, all the rest 





following. The ride was lovely, glorious 
peeps of distant blue ranges, and the 
forest just breaking out all over into 
golds, and vermilions, and purples, and 
russets. We only passed two small farms 
on the way, both ramshackle, and so the 
treat of coming suddenly on some one 
hundred acres cleared, drained, with large, 
though rough, farm buildings, and bear- 
ing the look of being cared for, was inde- 
scribably pleasant. Mrs. Hill and her 
son Alfred received us, both worthy of 
the head of the house; more I cannot say. 
They run the farm in his absence with 
scarcely any help, Alfred having also to 
attend to a grist and saw mill in the neigh- 
boring couh. There were a fine mare 
and filly in the yard, as tame as pet dogs, 
coming and shoving their noses into your 
pockets and coaxing you for apples. The 
hogs are good Berkshire breed, the sheep 
Cotswolds. The cows (it is the only place 
where we have had cream on the moun- 
tains), Alderney or shorthorns. The 
house is a large log cabin, one big room, 
with a deep, open fireplace, with a great 
pine-log smouldering at the back across 
plain iron dogs, a big hearth in front, on 
which pitch-pine chips are thrown when 
you feel inclined fora blaze. The room 
is carpeted and hung with photographs 
and prints, a rifle shot-gun, and im- 
plements of one kind or another. A small 
collection of books, mostly theological, 
and founded on two big Bibles, two rock- 
ing and half-a-dozen other chairs, a tabie, 
and two beds in the corners furthest from 
the fire, complete the furniture of the 
room, which opens on one side on a deep 
verandah, and on the other on a lean-to, 
which serves for kitchen and dining-room, 
and ends in a small spare bedroom. A 
loft above, into which the family disap- 
peared at night, completes the accommo- 
dation. I need not dwell on our supper, 
which included tender mutton, chickens, 
apple tart, custard pudding, and all man- 
ner of vegetables and cakes. Mrs. Hill 
is as notable a cook as her husband is a 
forester. After supper we drew round 
the big fireplace, and soon prevailed on 
our host to give us a sketch of his life, by 
way of encouragement to his three young 
countrymen who sat round, and are going 
to try their fortunes in these mountains. 
“ T was born and bred up in one of Lord 
Denbigh’s cottages, at Kirby, in Warwick- 
shire. My father was employed on the 
great place, that’s Nuneham Paddocks, 
you know. He was a laborer, and brought , 
up sixteen children, not one of whom, ex- 
cept me, has ever been summonsed before 
a justice, or got into any kind of trouble. 
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I went to school till about nine, but I was 
always longing to be out in the fields at 
lough or bird-keeping; so I got away 
Sites I could do much reading or writ- 
ing. But I kept on at Sabbath school, 
and learnt more than I did at the other. 
The young ladies used to teach us, and 
they’d set us pieces and things to learn 
for them in the week. My Ceasar [the 
only ejaculation Amos allows himself; he 
cannot remember where he picked it up], 
how I would work at my piece to get it 
for Lady Mary! I’ve fairly cried over it 
sometimes, but I always managed to get 
it, somehow. After a bit, I was taken on 
at the house. At first, I did odd jobs, 
like cleaning boots and carrying mes- 
sages; and then I got into the garden, 
and from that into the stable, and then 
for a bit with the keepers, and then into 
livery, to wait on the young ladies. So 
you see I learnt something of everything, 
and was happy, and earning good wages. 
But I wanted to see the world, so I took 
service with a gentleman who was a big 
railway contractor. I used to drive him, 
and do anything a’most that he wanted. 
I stayed with him nine years, and ’twas 
while going about with him that I met my 
wife here. We got married down in 
Kent, thirty-six years ago. Yes [in an- 
swer to a laughing comment by his wife], 
1 wanted some one to mind me, in those 
days. That poaching trouble came about 
this way. I had charge for my master of 
a piece of railway that ran through Lord 
’s preserves in Wales. There were 
very strict rules about trespassing on the 
lines then, because folks there didn’t like 
our line, and had been putting things on 
it to upset the trains. One day I saw tw 
keepers coming down the line, with 
laborer I knew between them. He was 
all covered with blood, from a wound in 
his head. “ Why,” said I, “ what’s the 
matter now?” “I’ve been out of work,” 
he said, “this three weeks, and I was 
digging out a rabbit to get something to 
eat, when they came up and broke my 
head.” From that time the keepers and 
I quarrelled. I summonsed them, and got 
them fined for trespassing on the line; 
and then they got me fined for trespassing 
on their covers. We watched one another 
like hawks. I’d often lie out at night for 
hours in the cold, in a ditch, where I 
knew they’d want to cross the line, and 
then jump up and catch them; and they’d 
do the same by me. Once they got me 
fined £3 10s. for poaching. I remember 
it well. I was that riled, I said to the 
justices right out, ‘How long do you 
think it'll take me, gentlemen, to pay all 








that money, with hares only 1d. a-piece ?’ 
Then I went in for it. I remembered the 
text, ‘ What thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.’ I did it. I used to 
creep along at night, all up the fences, 
and feel for the places where the hares 
came through and set my wires; and I’d 
often have ten great ones screaming and 
flopping about like mad. And that’s what 
the keepers were, too. I’ve given a whole 
barrowful of hares away to the poor folk 
of a morning. Well, 1 know[in answer 
to an interpellation of Mrs. Hill], yes, 
’twas all wrong, and I was a wild chap in 
those days. Then I begun to hear talk 
about America, and all there was for a 
man to see and do there, so I left my 
master, and we came over, twenty-seven 
years ago. At first I took charge of ger 
tlemen’s gardens, in New York and New 
Jersey. Then we went to Miscejan, 
where I could earn all I wanted. Money 
was of no account there fora good man 
in those days, but the climate was dread- 
ful sickly, and we had our baby; the first 
we had in twelve years, and wanted to 
live on bread and water, so as we could 
save him. So we went up right amongst 
the Indians, to a place they call Grand 
Travers, a wonderful healthy place, on a 
lake in the pine-forest country, as it was 
then. I went on to a promontory, where 
the forest stood, not like it does here, but 
the trees that thick, you had scarce room 
to swing an axe. ell, it was a beautiful 
healthy place, and we and baby throve, 
and I soon made a farm; and then folk 
began to follow after us, and before I left, 
there were twenty-three saw-mills, cutting 
up from eighty to one hundred and fifty 


‘thousand feet a day, week in and out. 


Chey’ve stripped the country so now, that 
there’s no lumber for those mills to cut, 
and most of them have stopped. I used 
to have a boat, with just a small sail, and 
I’d take my stuff down in the morning, 
and trade it off to the lumber-men, and 
then sail back at night, for the wind always 
changed and blew back in the evenings, 
most part of the year. Well, then, the 
war came, and for two years I kept think- 
ing whether I oughtn’t to do my part to 
help the government I’d lived under so 
long. Besides, I hated slavery. So in 
the third year I made up my mind, and 
listed in the Michigan cavalry. I took 
the whole matter before the Lord, and 
prayed I might do my duty as a soldier, 
and not hurt any man. Well, we joined 
the cavalry, near sixty thousand strong 
down in these parts ; and I was.at Knox- 
ville, and up and down. It was awful, the 
language and the ways of the men, many 
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of them at least, swearing, and drinking, 
and stealing any kind of thing they pot 
lay hands on. Many’s the plan for steal- 
ing I’ve broken up, telling them they were 
there to sustain the flag, not to rob poor 
folks. I spoke very plain all along, and 
got the men, many of them any way, to 
isten. I got on famously, too, because I 
was never away plundering, and my horse 
was always ready for any service. An offi- 
cer would come in, after we had had a long 
day’s work, to say a despatch or message 
must go, and no horse in our company was 
fit to go but mine, so the orderly must 
have him; but I always said no, I was 
quite ready to go myself, but would not 
part company from my horse. The only 
time I took what was not mine was when 
we surprised a Confederate convoy, and 
got hold of the stores they were carrying. 
There they were lying all along the roads, 
great-coats and blankets, and meal-bags 
and good boots, with English marks on 
them. My Cesar, how our men were de- 
stroyingthem! I got together a lot of the 
r, starving folk out of the woods that 
oth sides had been living on, and loaded 
them up with meal and blankets. My 
Cesar, how I loved to scatter them En- 
lish boots! They never had seen such 
efore. No, sir [in reply to one of us], I 
never fired a shot all that time, but I had 
hundreds fired at me. I’ve been in the 
rifle-pits, and now and again seen a fellow 
drawing a bead on me, and I’d duck down 
and hear the bullet ping into the bank 
close above. They got to employ me a 
good deal carrying despatches and scout- 
ing. That’s how I got took at last. We 
were at a place called Strawberry Plains, 
with Breckenbridge’s division pretty near 
all round us. I was sent out with twelve 
other men, to try and draw them out, to 
show their force and position; and so we 
did, but they were too quick for us. Out 
they came, and it was a race back to our 
lines down a steep creek. My horse 
missed his footing, and down we rolled 
over and over, into the water. When I 
got up, 1 was up to my middle, and first 
thing I knew, there was a Rebel, who 
swore at me for a G—d d—— Yankee, and 
fired his six-shooter at me. The shot 
passed under my arm, and before he could 
fire again an officer ordered him on, and 
gave me in charge. I was taken to the 
rear, and marched off with a lot of prison- 
ers. The Rebels treated meas if I’d been 
their father, after a day or two. I spoke 
out to them about their swearing and 
ways, just as I had to our men; and I 
might have been tight all the time I was 





a prisoner, only I’m a temperance man. 
They put me on their horses on the 
march, and I was glad of it, for I was hurt 
by my roll with my horse, and bad about 
the chest. After about six days I got my 
parole, with five others. They were hard 
pressed then, and didn’t want us toting 
along. Then we started North, with noth- 
ing but just our uniforms, and they full of 
vermin. The first house we struck I 
asked where we could find a Union man 
about there. They didn’t know any one, 
didn’t think there was one in the county. 
I said that was bad, as we were paroled 
Union soldiers,—and then all was 
changed. They took usin and wanted us 
to use their beds, which we wouldn’t do, 
because of the vermin on us. They gave 
us all they had, and I saw the women, for 
I couldn’t sleep, covering us up with any 
spare clothes they’d got, and watching us 
all night long. They sent us on to other 
Union houses, and so we got North. I 
was too ill to stay North at my old work, 
so I sold my farm, and came South to 
Knoxville, where I had come to know 
many kind, good people inthe war. They 
were very kind, and I got work at the 
improvements on Mr. Dickenson’s farm 
(a model farm we had gone over), and in 
other gentlemen’s gardens. But I didn’t 
get my health again, so eight years ago I 
came to this place on the mountains, 
which I knew was healthy, and would suit 
me. Well, they all said I should be 
starved out in two years and have to quit, 
but before three years were out I was sell- 
ing them corn and better bacon than 
they’d ever had before. Some of ’em be- 
gin to think I’m right now, and there’s a 
deal of improvement going on, and if 
they’d only, as I tell ’em, just putin all 
their time on theirfarms, and not go loafing 
round gunning, and contented with corn 
dodgers anda bit of pork, and give up 
whiskey, they might all do as well as I’ve 
done. I should like to go back once more 
and see the old country; but I mean to 
end my days here. There’s no such 
country that I eversaw. The Lord has 
done all for us here. And it seems like 
dreams, that I should live to see a Rugby 
up here on the mountains. I mean to 
take a lot in the town, or close by, and call 
it Nuneham Paddocks. So I shall lay my 
bones, you see, in the same place, as it 
were, that I was reared in.” 

I do not pretend that these were his 
exact words, — the whole had to be con- 
densed to come within your space, but 
they are not far off. It was now past nine, 
the time for retiring, when Amos told us 








that he always ended his day with family 

rayers. A psalm was read, and then we 

nelt down, and he prayed for some min- 
utes. Extemporary prayers always excite 
my critical faculty, but there was no 
thought or expression in this I could have 
wished to alter. Then we turned in, I, 
after a pipe in the verandah, in one clean 
white bed, and two of the boys in the big 
one in the opposite corner. There I soon 
dozed off, watching the big, smouldering 
white pine-log away in the depth of the 
chimney-nook, and the last flickerings of 
the knobs of pitch pine in front of it, be- 
tween the iron dogs, and wondering in my 
mind over the brave story we had just 
been listening to, so simply told (of which 
I fear I have succeeded in giving a very 
poor reflection), and whether there are not 
some — there cannot, I fear, be many — 
such lives lying about in out-of-the-way 
corners, on mountain, or plain, or city. 
My last conscious speculation was 
whether the Union would have been saved 
if all Union soldiers had been Amos 
Hills. 

I waked early, just before dawn, and 
was watching alternately the embers of the 
big log, still aglow in the deep chimney, 
and the white light beginning to break 
through the honeysuckles and vines which 
hung over the verandah, and shaded the 
wide, open window, when the clock struck 
five. The door opened softly, and in 
stepped Amos Hill in his stockings. He 
came to the foot of our beds, picked up 
our dirty boots, and stole out again, as 
noiselessly as he had entered. The next 
minute I heard the blacking-brushes go- 
ing vigorously, and knew that I should 
appear at breakfast with a shine on in 
which I should have reason to glory, if I 
were preparing to walk in Bond Street, 
instead of through the scrub on the Cum- 
berland Mountains. I turned over for 
another hour’s sleep (breakfast being at 
6.30 sharp), but not without first consider- 
ing for some minutes which of us two — if 
things were fixed up straight in this blun- 
dering old world — ought to be blacking 
the other’s boots. The conclusion I came 
to was that it ought zo¢ to be Amos Hill. 

Vacuus VIATOR. 


: From The Spectator. 
THE, WORDSWORTH SOCIETY. 


A SINGULARLY interesting meeting 
took place in the Rothay Hotel, Gras- 
mere, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
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September 29th, to inaugurate the Words- 
worth Society, the Bishop of St. Andrew’s 
presiding. Bishop Wordsworth said: 
“Our assemblage here to-day represents 
a company spread, I may venture to say, 
almost throughout the civilized world; 
and embracing, as it does, several ver 

notable Wordsworthians, is amply sufh- 
cient for the purpose which has brought 
us together. That purpose, as I under- 
stand it, is to plant a sapling, which shall 
grow into a great tree, in honor of the 
poet’s memory, and which shall enable 
future generations of his admirers — sit- 
ting, as it were, under its branches —to 
understand his works more thoroughly, 
and to study them with greater pleasure, 
—like the yew-trees which he himself 
planted in the neighboring churchyard, 
and which are now flourishing over his 
grave. With such an object before us, 
the occasion is one for action rather than 
much speech; and, in order that we may 
proceed to action with the least delay, 
and with the best effect, I shall ooenentiy 
call upon our secretary, Professor Knight 
—who, as the originator of the move- 
ment, is most competent’ to do it justice 
—to explain to us what his ideas and 
wishes are concerning it. Indeed, I feel 
that I should be guilty of something like 
an act of petty larceny, and should be 
putting my sickle into my neighbor’s corn, 
if I were to attempt to forestall the re- 
marks which he will make, with far great- 
er propriety. I shall therefore only add 
one word to express the satisfaction 
which I feel in observing that, among the 
company here present, there is a happy 
mixture of pilgrims from both sides of 
the Border, English and Scotch, remind- 
ing us of the time when Walter Scott 
and William Wordsworth mounted up 
Helvellyn together; and reminding me 
more particularly of the occasion when I 
had the honor of accompanying my uncle 
to Abbotsford, on the memorable: visit 
which he paid to Sir Walter in 1831, just 
as he was on the point of setting out for 
Italy, — an occasion which produced 
‘Yarrow Revisited,’ and also the well- 
known sonnet, first murmured by the 
poet while I was walking by his side, in 
the following week, on the banks of Loch 
Katrine.” Professor Knight said he 
wished it had fallen to the lot of some 
one more representative than he was to 
make the first statement as to the aim of 
the proposed society, and to submit to 
the meeting the resolutions which would 
embody its constitution and rules. But 
the story of its origin was very easily 
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told. Sometime ago, it occurred to one 
or two friends that there was some work 
still to be done in reference to Words- 
worth, both with a view to the minute and 
systematic study of his text, and also to 
the preservation of any memorials of the 
poet which were of a perishable charac- 
ter, and which, if not soon rescued from 
oblivion, might be lost to posterity. Al- 
though a very great deal had been done 
by critics and editors, there were many 
points that remained for elucidation ; and 
it occurred to these friends that this 
might be done more effectively by the 
co-operation of several associated to- 
gether, than by sclitary labor. It seemed 
to them that in the case of all the greater 
poets, a time came when this work had 
to be done; and that it was specially 
needed in the case of one whose poetry 
was so intimately associated with locality. 
Then} there was the question of the 
chronological order of the poems, which 
it is not always easy to determine ; and 
also the question of the best text, as all 
students of Wordsworth are aware that 
he altered his text, probably more than 
any other English poet. Well, a few 
friends had agreed to form a private, or 
semi-private club for these purposes ; and 
they originally conjoined with it the idea 
of an annual meeting in this Lake dis- 
trict of England, which is so peculiarly 
identified with the poet. Some of the 
original members, however, suggested 
their friends as associates; while others, 
hearing of the proposed club, wished to 
be admitted to it. It was thus very soon 
evident that if the club was to be formed, 
it could not be a private one; and it then 
seemed to some of its promoters that it 
would be well to make it as wide and 
representative as possible. The proposal 
was accordingly brought under the notice 
of a good many persons by correspon- 
dence; and from the way in which the 
idea had been taken up, had there been 
the requisite leisure to correspond with 
all who might have been asked, the mem- 
bers now enrolled would have exceeded 
two hundred. Before reading the names 
of those who had joined, Professor Knight 
remarked that they had done so simply 
on the ground of private invitation, or 
request; and it was on that account nec- 
essary to give to this meeting an inaugu- 
ral characier, by the passing of definite 
resolutions, and the fixing of a constitu- 
tion. The names of sixty-eight mem- 
bers were then read, including ‘Lord Sel- 
borne and Lady Selborne, Lord Coleridge, 
Robert Browning, James Russell Lowell, 





Leslie Stephen, Stopford Brooke, Lady 
Richardson, the principal of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, the Dean of Salisbury, 
John Ruskin, Edward Dowden, Aubrey 
de Vere, R. H. Hutton, Alfred Hunt, 
Mrs. Augusta Webster, Mrs. E. Pfeiffer, 
the Bishops of Lincoln and St. Andrew’s, 
Professor Campbell Fraser, Professor 
Edward Caird, Professor Nichol, Profes- 
sor Estlin Carpenter, J. MacWhirter, H. 
Holiday, F. J. Furnivall, William Words- 
worth (Eton), William Wordsworth (Bom- 
bay), R. Spence Watson, George Wilson, 
J. Hutchinson, J. P. Graves, etc. 

Before mentioning the definite work 
which the Society might undertake, Mr. 
Knight stated that he had an unpublished 
MS. poem of Wordsworth’s, and two po- 
ems of his sister, Dorothy; but that 
after conference with their president, the 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s, he had thought 
it more expedient not to bring these be- 
fore the present meeting, which was 
mainly a business one. Referring to the 
work which the Society might undertake, 
there was, first, the systematic and de- 
tailed study of the poems, to which the 
younger members might devote them- 
selves, with a view to determine certain 
critical points which remain unfixed. 
For example, there were many interest- 
ing questions in reference to the origin 
of the poems, which he illustrated by 
quoting the very sentence in Wilkinson’s 
“Tours to the British Mountains” on 
which the poem of “ The Solitary Reap- 
er” was founded. Then, he thought that 
a valuable bit of work might be done in 
collecting a history of opinion with refer- 
ence to Wordsworth, from the year 1793 
to the present time, showing its fluctua- 
tions, etc. There were many essays and 
notices of the poet scattered in obscure 
corners, which might be lost to posterity, 
and which, in any case, if collected to- 

ether, would form a most interesting 
iterary record. He had just read, for 
example, an admirable criticism by Mrs. 
Barrett Browning, who made up for the 
omission of Wordsworth from her “ Vis- 
ion of Poets,” by one of the finest and 
most appreciative notices of him else- 
where. More than one correspondent 
had referred to this as work needing to 
be done, in particular Professor Dowden, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who also 
urged the publication, by the society, of 
all such writings of Wordsworth (poems, 
letters, etc.), as still remain in MS., and 
may be deemed suitable for publication. 
The letters scattered through various 
books might be brought together, or at 






least an index of them made, in chrono- 
logical order, stating where each letter 
may be found. Then, it had been sug- 
gested that a short monograph might be 
written on the portraits of Wordsworth, 
and a portrait engraved for the members 
of the Society. It had also been pro- 
posed that the Society might, by-and-by, 
issue a selection of Wordsworth’s poems 
bearing upon the Lake district of En- 
gland, which, without note or comment, 
would: be of great value. Membership 
of the Society was not to be regarded as 
implying literary partisanship. He him- 
self refused to be called a Wordsworthian, 
if that implied that he belonged to a lit- 
erary party, or was the enrolled disciple 
of any literary school. One of his friends 
and correspondents —himself a distin- 
guished writer on Wordsworth — had 
not joined the Society, because he thought 
it might imply partisanship. Now, there 
were many members of this Society who 
felt the truth of what the hostile critics 
say of Wordsworth, —that he lacks hu- 
mor, and that he has no passion, at least 
of the tumultuous kind, that his construc- 
tive power is feeble, etc.; but then, they 
feel that no poet gives us everything, and 
that all these defects in Wordsworth are 
compensated for by his great meditative 
depth, and by that feature which he alone 
amongst poets possessed in a super-emi- 
nent degree, viz., his power of teaching 
us, when the tumult of passion was passed, 
by insight into the symbolism of nature, 
an imaginative and rational insight, which 
connects his poetry in so remarkable a 
manner at once with the genius of Plato, 
and with the latest and most elevated 
philosophy of Europe. 

Mr. Knight then read several extracts 
from letters giving suggestions to the 
Society, — in particular from Mr. Ruskin 
and Mr. Dowden. After making his 
suggestions, Professor Dowden said, — 
“There is a real work to do, and a suf- 
ficient work. Minor things may be done 
by the way, as they arise. My conception 
of the club, as existing to do a definite 
piece of work, involves the idea of its 
ceasing to exist when that work is done. 
I should not like the club to languish, or 
to seek a factitious ground of existence 
in the curiosities of a scholarship which 
has exhausted all that is real and living. 
Wordsworth’s poetry goes farthest, like a 
voice among his own mountains, in quiet 
and solitude. When the purpose of the 
club has been achieved, all external hin- 
drances will have been removed from the 
way of Wordsworth’s influence ; all natural 
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aids will have been afforded to it, and his 
poetry may be left to do its own work, 
side by side with that of other great 
writers, —in a silent, spiritual way, like 
that of light; in an untrammelled, invisi- 
ble way, like that of the winds, blowing 
where they list.” The following were the 
resolutions which he then proposed for 
consideration, and if approved of, for 
adoption by the meeting. (The resolu- 
tions are printed as adopted after discus- 
sion.) “I. That a Society, to be called 
‘The Wordsworth Society,’ be formed, 
for the following purposes, viz.: 1, as a 
bond of union amongst those who are in 
sympathy with the general teaching and 
spirit of Wordsworth; 2, to promote and 
extend the study of the poet’s works, in 
particular to carry on the literary work 
which remains to be done in connection 
with the text and chronology of the poems, 
and the local allusions which they con- 
tain; 3, to collect for preservation, and if 
thought desirable, for publication, original 
letters, and unpublished reminiscences of 
the poet; 4, to prepare a record of opin- 
ion with reference to Wordsworth, from 
1793 to the present time, and to investi- 
gate any points connected with the first 
appearance of his works. II. That the 
officials of the Society be an Honorary 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, 
with an Executive Committee, and that 
an annual meeting of the society should 
be held at a place and date to be fixed by 
the Committee. III. That it be in the 
power of uy d member to transmit com- 
munications bearing upon the work of the 
Society to the Secretary, to be read and 
considered at the annual meeting.” The 
principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
(Dr. Cradock), entirely concurred with 
Professor Knight’s programme. The 
prejudice against Wordsworth, which was 
once so general, was largely diminished, 
but not abolished, and the society would 
do good work by making Wordsworth 
even more widely known. Some years 
ago, in a large public school, there were 
not three boys who knew a line of Words- 
worth, beyond those which are quoted in 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
He felt that Wordsworth could not be 
pooper appreciated without some knowl- 
edge of the Lake country. He proposed 
that Professor Knight's resolutions should 
be adopted, and they were finally adopted, 
in the form in which they are quoted 
above. The Bishop of St. Andrew’s was 
elected president, Professor Knight, sec- 
retary, and Mr. Wilson, Murrayfield 
House, Midlothian, treasurer. 











